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UNCLE PETER, COMMENTATOR 


Among the less widely-sung talents of Uncle Peter, that pixyish 
Maine bookseller, is one for uncovering the deeper meanings in 
current affairs. But up in Kipper’s Landing his reputation is solid; 
in fact the local citizenry has taken to gathering on Uncle’s front 
porch on clear evenings to hear the old boy hold forth on issues of the 
day. One of our agents mingled unobtrusively in the audience 
recently, and we'll pass on his report. “Uncle was seated in a rocker 
in front of a small table on which rested an illuminated globe. On the 
wall behind him was a campaign poster for Warren G. Harding 
and a banner reading ‘Remember the Maine!’ He begain by asking 
for questions and someone said ‘How about the off-shore islands?’ 
‘Well,’ Uncle replied, ‘it depends what shore they’re off, and how far. 
Besides, the lobsterin’ ain’t very good anywhere this season.’ 

Next, ‘What do you think of de Gaulle?’ someone called out. ‘Haven’t 
made up my mind yet,’ Uncle said, stroking his chin. ‘Anyway, I 
usually vote the party, not the man.’ By this time the crowd was 
getting a little restive, but apparently Uncle’s record is accepted as 
spotty so everyone hung around hoping. Finally, a furtive, swarthy 
man on the outskirts said heavily, ‘Have you anything to say about 
Nasser, effendi?’ We were all startled, of course, but Uncle took the 
question, and the questioner, in stride. ‘I’ve got this to say, bud. 
Sphanz but no sphanx. We don’t want that Cairopracter gettin’ on our 
toes!’ We let out a roar of appreciation while the swarthy man 
melted into the shadows and Uncle sat beaming.” 

Uncle Peter hasn’t a sponsor yet so he’s likely to keep his 
commentating on an amateur basis. This gives him time to run the 
book business, so we hope you'll take advantage of it. Look over 
Uncle’s listing of book bargains on this page and send in your order 
today. You'll have to go a long way, effendi, to do better than you 
can right here. 


$4.00 FOR THE SET 


71) ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN, by Johan- 
nes Jorgensen. A colorful biography, now 
a classic, of the widowed mother of eight 
children who went to Rome at the age of 
46 and became an outspoken critic of con- 
temporary abuses in the medieval Church 
(“Pigs dressed up as clerics,” is a term she 
used in a letter to a papal governor). Two 
volumes. (List price for the set, $8.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 
Mouroux. An important work which exam- 
ines the basis and nature of our actual life 


as Christians and our membership in the 
Church, (List price, $5.00) 


52) A MONUMENT TO ST. JEROME. A 
collection of tributes to the irascible her- 
mit who stands as a foundation stone of 
Western civilization and a pillar of the 
Church. The essays present Jerome as 
historian, exegete, spiritual director, hu- 
manist and translator (List price, $4.50) 


55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each 
day of the year, selected from the writings 
° ent and modern martyrs, philoso- 
my apologists and mystics. (List price 
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62) WITH THE BIBLE THROUGH THE 
CHURCH YEAR, by Richard Beron, O.S.B, 
A book for both families and young people 
of illustrated Bible stories from Genesis 
to the Apocalypse, arranged within the 
framework of the liturgy. (List price, $4.95) 


63) DE VALERA AND THE MARCH oF 
A NATION, by Mary C. Bromage. The life 
and times of the teacher-rebel who wa; 
the central figure in Ireland’s movement 
from colony to dominion to republic. (List 
price, $4.95) 


$2.00 EACH 


22) LOVE AND VIOLENCE, edited by 
Bruno de Jesus-Marie, O.C.D. Doctors, art 
and literary critics, psychologists and 
theologians probe the relationship between 
two of the deepest manifestations of man’s 
mind and soul. (List price, $4.00) 


42) ORIGZN, by Jean Danielou. An in. 
tensive ond sympathetic study of the con- 
troversial third century Scriptural inter. 
preter aid philosopher. (List price, $4.50) 


61) DESERT CALLING, by Anne Fre. 
mantle. The dramatic life of the young 
French army officer who gave up a hedon- 
istic career to live as a hermit in the 
Sahara desert, only to be murdered 
marauding tribesmen. (List price, $4.00) 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: The 
evidence at her trial for her rehabilitation, 
1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. This is the 
first book which contains the record of the 
proceedings for the rehabilitation of St. 
Joan and is based on the depositions of the 
people who knew her and served with her. 
(List price, $4.75) 


75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas Mer- 
ton. A day-by-day account of life at Geth- 
semani by the famous Trappist monk. (List 
price, $3.50) 


76) SOLDIER OF THE SPIRIT, by Michel 
Carrouges. Another excellent work about 
Charles de Foucauld. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


57) NEGLECTED SAINTS, by E. I. Watkin. 
An English luminary sheds light on ten 
shadowy saints and near-saints in a witty 
and entertaining book. (List price, $3.50) 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by 4 
friend and fellow newspaperman which 
adds depth to the Englishman known for 
his brilliance, eccentricity and wit. (List 
price, $3.00) 


Mauriac novels—$1.50 EACH 


17) THE WEAKLING and THE ENEMY. 
Two short novels probing the nature of 
love and hate against a background of 
rural, Jansenistic France. (List price, $3.00) 


36) THE UNKNOWN SEA. The story of an 
upper-class family dissolving under the 
pressure of social change and trying to 
find its separate identities. (List, $3.00) 


$1.00 EACH 


67) RICHARD RAYNAL, SOLITARY, by 
Robert Hugh Benson. An historical novel 
about a 15th century English hermit who 
sacrificed his life for the young king 
Henry VI. (List price, $3.50) 


70) ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT- 
ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earli- 
est Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of 
Siena, scenes from her life and extra 

from an early biography. (List price, $2.50) 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collection 
of the earliest portraits of the saint a 
scenes of his life, plus a brief biography. 
(List price, $2.50) 


74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESUIT 
UNDERGROUND, by William Weston, with 
an introduction by Evelyn vo. A_dra- 
matic account of a priest’s work in Eliza- 
bethan England, where he administered at 
the risk of his life to English Catholics. 
With extensive notes, letters, appendices, 
index and chronology. (List price, $4) 


77) INDUSTRIALISM AND THE POPES, 
by Mary Lois Eberdt and Gerald Schnepp, 
S.M. A source book of papal text or 
principles basic to our industrial, socw 
and economic problems. (List, $3.50) 































@ Four years ago the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference aided a young Belgian woman, a much- 
decorated Resistance worker who had devoted her 
postwar years to helping refugees, in founding the 
Foyer des Refugies in Belgium in 1954. Mlle. Fallon, 
dubbing it the Home of Hope, set about to make it 
that for seventy aged refugees (see page 8). 

Since the first World War, refugees have formed 
one of the major unsolvable problems before the 
world; with each new war or revolution their num- 
bers swell. Some have been allowed to migrate per- 
manently to Australia, South America and the 
United States, but as the years go on a hard core of 
hopeless and elderly men and women have emerged 
who, prevented from working and unacceptable in 
other lands because of disabilities and disease, face a 
slow death in the former army barracks which now 
house them. 

Writing of her work, Mlle. Fallon says, “The word 
exile,-when you study it, when you weigh the reality 
of it, is one of the hardest words in the human 
language. It indicates a sojourn in a foreign land, 
separation from the family home, from the land 
where one grew up, from friends one knew, work 
one was accustomed to, a complete uprooting; a stay 
in a country where nothing is familiar, neither land, 
nor people, language, spirit, tastes or morals. The 
refugees, young and old, have no other country ex- 
cept ours, no other home than the one we make for 
them. You who live with your family, think of the 
destiny of the refugees. They are displaced, up- 
rooted. Love them; they have need of you.” 

Now supported by a meagre allotment from the 
government, Mlle. Fallon’s project is in a precarious 
position due to the lack of funds (this year the 
CRS was able to donate only $3,000 to the Foyer) 
and outside aid is needed. Contributions can be sent 
to the Foyer des Refugies, c/o Msgr. Edward E. 
Swanstrom, CRS-NCWC, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1, New York. 


THE EDITORS’ NOTES 


@ Writing from Korea (see page 2), Rev. Aloysius 
Schwartz tells of a shortage of religious and lay 


apostles which is seriously hampering the Church’s 
work: “At present in the vicariate of Pusan there are 
just 36 priests in an area which embraces four mil- 
lion souls. Eliminating priests who are sick, or stu- 
dents, or engaged in secretarial work, Bishop Choe, 
newly-appointed head of the diocese, is left with but 
thirty to work among 54,000 Catholics and an un- 
told number of potential converts. Last year there 
were 10,000 baptisms—a convert a day per priest, 
which is the average not only for Pusan, but for all 
of Korea; moreover, there are 10,000 more in the 
Pusan diocese who are preparing for baptism. Lay 
catechists and members of the Legion of Mary (500 
active members in Pusan) render great service to 
the vicariate; but if the Church is to realize her full 
potentiality in both breadth and interiority, there 
seems to be but one solution: more priests. The de- 
pressed peoples of Korea have a right to the Gospel. 
They are the privileged ones, the have-nots, the poor. 
At present they cry for bread and there is no one to 
break it for them.” Fr. Schwartz hopes more U.S. 
priests, seminarians and laymen will volunteer for 
his diocese. 

@ We'd like to call your attention to JUBILEE’s spe- 
cial Christmas rates which are now in effect (the 
back cover gives details). JUBILEE makes an excel- 
lent present for almost everyone—relatives, friends, 
co-workers, teachers (and pupils), priests, sisters 
and brothers, and especially missionaries. We main- 
tain a steady file of requests from missionaries who 
can use JUBILEE in their work. You can do a great 
favor to an unknown priest, brother or sister work- 
ing abroad by adding him or her to your Christmas 
list. Merely write “missionary” on the order form 
and we'll fill the subscription from our list of re- 
quests. We'll also send a gift card in your name and 
let the missionary know to whom he owes this act 
of generosity. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
KOREA 


Pusan 

What is it like to live in Korea today? For 
both farmer and city dweller life is grim. 
As a friend of mine, a student of law at 
Pusan University, recently remarked to me, 
"To live in Korea one needs eyes like a 
cat's. One must fight for his daily bread; 
it doesn't matter whether it is right or 
wrong, good or bad, one must fight to sur- 
vive." 

Seventy percent of the population is 
agricultural, but since Korea is extremely 
mountainous only 21 percent of the land is 
arable. The average farm holding is only 
three acres and these small plots are in- 
tensively cultivated, mostly with primi- 
tive instruments and hand labor. In summer 
the farmer plants rice, harvests it in the 
fall, then he drains his fields and sows 
a crop of winter barley which is harvested 
in the spring. 

The farmer is usually in debt and lives 
at the mercy of the elements, which can be 
cruelly capricious. This year, for exam- 
ple, there was a severe drought from April 
to June and the customary "spring hunger" 
which normally precedes the barley harvest 
was worse than usual. The winter rice sup- 
ply had been used up and the women and chil- 
dren made daily forays into the hills in 
search of roots and bark for soup. As hun- 
ger was turning to starvation the rains 
finally came, violent and overabundant. 
Unimpeded, they washed down mountain 
Slopes long since stripped of trees, poured 
into rivers, overflowed banks, and caused 


an estimated 27 million dollars worth of 
damage to farms and dwellings. 

Korea's geographical location in the 
heart of the Far East has contributed to 
her present misfortune. A peninsula about 
the size of Minnesota, her northern border 
lies next to China, Manchuria, and Russia, 
Korea has always lived in the shadow of 
a larger, greater nation. For many centu 
ries she was content to play a secondary 
role to China, but about 1900 she was taken 
over by Japan. Under the Japanese the whole 
Korean economy was geared to complement 
that of Japan and for forty years the coun- 
try was bled white. 

After Japan's surrender in 1945 the Amer- 
ican Military Government took over the 
southern half of the peninsula. Since the 
Japanese had taken great pains to keep the 
Koreans uneducated, few technicians or ad- 
ministrators had been trained to fill the 
gaps in government and industry left by the 
departing colonizers. The ensuing years 
were ones of inevitable confusion and in- 
stability. 

Then on June 25, 1950, the Communist arny 
poured across the 38th parallel into South 
Korea.- Few wars have produced such misery 
as the Korean conflict: two million people 
dead from bombs, bullets, or exposure; a 
million homes destroyed or damaged; eight 
million people homeless; a hundred thou- 
sand orphaned children. Although an offi- 
cial truce was reached in 1953 the wounds 
left by the war are still open. 

What is more, as one Korean official ex- 
pressed it, the 38th parallel continues to 
present a source of danger. The economy of 
the South depends on that of the North to 
such a degree that reunification is prac- 
tically a biological necessity. Most of the 
industry, mining production, hydro-elec- 
tric power, and forests, is centered in 
the less populous North (9 million people) 
while the South (22 million) remains pre- 
dominantly agricultural. It is difficult 
to see how its economy can survive at all 
without fusion with the industrial north. 

The population of Korea has increased 
from 19 million in 1930 to the present fig- 
ure of 31 million, and it is still on the 
rise at the rate of two percent a year. The 
land cannot support the people who try to 
force a living from it and since 1930 there 
has been a slow but steady drift to the 
cities. The cities, however, do not have 
sufficient industry to absorb the increas- 
ing population and at least forty percent 
of their inhabitants are jobless. Here at 
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Pusan the situation is even more desperate 
than in other cities of Korea. 

The influx of refugees from the North has 
swelled the population of Pusan from a pre- 
war figure of 250,000 to the present l1,- 
200,000. Shacktowns have blossomed forth 
on all the mountain slopes surrounding the 
bay, and the predominant style of archi- 
tecture is the one-room tent or the pack- 
ing-case house. 

A family of my acquaintance named Kim 
lives in such a dwelling and may be consid- 
ered an average refugee household. The 
eldest son was killed in the war and the 
five remaining members live in one room 
the size of an average American kitchen. 


They subsist on a diet of rice and kimchi 


(a highly seasoned dish of cabbage, tur- 
nips, spices) deficient in vitamins and 
calories; this they eat three times a day, 
and in hard times only twice a day. They 
buy their water at five cents a bucketful 
from a water seller who makes daily rounds ; 
they use a community privy located fifty 
yards from their shacks ; they sleep on the 
floor as is the custom in Korea; and when 
they get sick there is nothing for them to 
do but suffer through it. 

The two sons who are of working age cannot 
find jobs, making the father the sole sup- 
port of the family. Everyday Mr. Kim sets 
up a little stall in the marketplace where 
he sells clothing; he patiently tends shop 
seven days a week, and manages to earn 
twenty dollars a month. But it requires a 
dollar a day just to keep a family of this 
size in rice and kimchi—to say nothing of 
fuel, clothing, transportation, school- 
ing. When asked how he can live on ten dol- 
lars a month less than the vital minimun, 
Mr. Kim merely shrugs. 

Of course there are other streams of life. 
There is the small group of the very rich 
who frequent the theatres, night clubs, and 
bars ; and there is a larger group of Koreans 
who live in modestly comfortable circum- 
Stances. The majority, however, survive at 
a minimal level ina poverty which one can- 
not imagine unless he has felt it himself. 

Since a minimum of material possession is 
necessary for the practice of Christian 
virtue, excessive poverty can hardly be 
considered a good. Here in Korea, however, 
the lack of material comfort, the shadow 
of daily insecurity, and the constant 
closeness of disease and death has opened 
the way in many a heart for the entry of 
God's grace. To such an extent is this true 
that the 375 priests now in Korea are over- 
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whelmed by the number of those asking for 
baptism. 

At present there are 300,000 Catholics 
in Korea, but given the priests and the in- 
dispensable funds, this figure could just 
as easily be three million. Buddhism still 
claims three million adherents but it has 
ceased to be a vital force. The various 
Protestant sects list a million and a half 
members; many are fervent and solidly 
Christian, but too many others are fed a 
superficial, evangelical type of religion 
which results in anti-Catholicism. 

The vast majority of people, however, 
live in a complete spiritual vacuum. There 
are few distractions such as television, 
radio, movies, parties, excursions; and 
their life on earth is by no means so com- 
fortable that they are unwilling to think 
about another life after death. In many 
respects the multitude of the poor are al- 
ready "naturally Christian"; they accept a 
lifetime of sorrow without any trace of 
inner revolt or bitterness; they receive 
the mystery of pain and death with dignity 
and nobility; they are humble with the hu- 
mility bred of long years of uncertain, 
hand-to-mouth existence; they are imbued 
with a deep respect for the family; and 
they are indifferent to comfort and ease. 
They await the coming of Christ's grace as 
the parched rice field awaits the first 
rain of summer. 

The lack of priests in Korea today is 
pathetic when one considers the past his- 
tory of Catholicism in this country. It was 
first introduced towards the end of the 
eighteenth century by Korean lay apostles 
who had been instructed and baptized in 
China; ten years later the first priest to 
arrive in the “hermit kingdom" discovered 
a Christian community of 4,000. The nine- 
teenth century, which followed, was marked 
by repeated persecutions during which 
thousands of Catholic Koreans testified by 
death to their beliefs. In the first half 
of this century—during the Japanese oc- 
cupation and the interim immediately pre- 
ceding the 1950 conflict—missionary ef- 
forts to win Korea met with very little suc- 
cess. Today a new dawn breaks over a land 
which for a century and a half has drunk 
freely of the blood and tears of martyrs, 
but instead of joy there is anxiety that 
priests, sisters, lay apostles, supported 
by the necessary funds, will not arrive in 
sufficient numbers to take advantage of an 
opportunity which perhaps may vanish in 
five or ten years.—Rev. Aloysius Schwartz 
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The Oldest, Most Experienced Book Club of Its Kind 
CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 











How this generous offer enables 
you fo enjoy the most interesting 
books—at a saving of 31%. 


Here is your opportunity to enjoy out- 
standing approved books at a substantial 
saving. Fill out the coupon and mail it now. 
We will send you the two books you select 
postage prepaid for only $2.98 and enroll you 
in the Catholic Book Club. 


Each month thereafter you will receive a 
Newsletter with a feature book review of the 
coming monthly selection. We will also tell 
you about other worthwhile books. With the 
Newsletter you will receive a selection card 
with your name and our return address. If 
you do not wish a book at any time, just 
check the card and mail it back to us. You 
may select a substitute CBC book for the 
same price—$2.98—or any other book pub- 
lished in the U.S.A. at list price. 


There is no minimum number. of books 
which you are required to take during the 
next year and you may cancel your mem- 
bership at any time. 


No pressure. Excellent books. 31% saving. 
All one price—$2.98. You'll be glad you 
joined the Catholic Book Club, operated by 
the Jesuit Fathers of America Press. 
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OFFERS YOU 


... the best new books 


$2.98 


(You Save 31%) 


. .. all at one low price 





New members select TWO books for the price of ONE 











1. BIRD OF FIRE 


by Helen C. White. A novel about St. Francis of Assisi which gives a 
fresh, new picture of a saint so beloved by Christian and non-Christian 
alike. List $3.95 


AND 2. ANY ONE OF THESE 


ONCE TO SINAI by H. F. M. Prescott........... 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE MODERN WORLD 
od ae pe SRR pe leg eel a Pa ales Py erie List $4.50 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE OF LISIEUX 
translated by Ronald Knox...................... . List $4.50 


THIS IS THE MASS by Henri Daniel-Rops.............. List $4.95 
NAKED TO MINE ENEMIES by Charles W. Ferguson. .. . List $6.00 


List $5.00 
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DEATH OF A MAN 


The Death of a Man, by M. M. Ross (Sep- 
tember, 1958), was most refreshing, espe- 
cially to me. I had written a reply to Mrs. 
Wertenbaker’s article in Look (in which 
she told how she helped her husband com- 
mit suicide), but the article was never 
published. But this article by M. M. Ross 
gave me wonderful insight, and a clear 
Christian perspective towards the most in- 
timate and final act of man: his conscious 
fear of death, its acceptance, and its ful- 
fillment. 

Eucene M. SHAZINSKI 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE LAITY AS TEACHERS 


Your taste, education-wise, is exquisite. You 
have consistently offered us articles opposed 
to the current penchant for expediency and 
make-shift solutions. Gilson would be proud 
of your offerings; he would not have to 
label them “déraciné.” 

Concerning N. M. Selinka’s note [Letters, 
June, 1958] suggesting that “qualified laity” 
be used to instruct public school students 
in religion, let me add a footnote. As a pub- 
lic school teacher I daily meet with teen- 
agers eager and searching for religious ori- 
entation. Frequently, too, I meet Catholic 
teachers, well-grounded in philosophy and 
religion, who would be amenable to staffing 
perish high schools of religion. Their train- 
ing and know-how qualify them as instruc- 
tors; their zeal awaits only the sanction. I 
have suggested their utilization, with no 
success to date. Whither now? Perhaps 
[discussion] in JUBILEE on “the others” 
would call attention to this urgent need. 

June VERBILLION 
Oak Park, Ill. 


BALTIMORE 


That was a splendid though brief article on 
Baltimore [August, 1958]. The choice of 
photographs was especially pleasing. 

I must call attention to one inaccurate 
statement in “St. Inigo’s Cannon.” You say 
it lies in front of the original Maryland As- 
sembly House in St. Mary’s City. 

It is not the original house, but an exact 
replica built in 1933-34 at the time of the 
Maryland Tercentenary celebration. I know, 
for I saw it being built. 

The original Statehouse or Assembly 
House stood in the graveyard adjoining to 
the north, and its corners are marked with 
granite marking stones. 

Henri J. WiesEL, S.J. 
New York, N. Y. 


May I respectfully invite your attention to 
statement on page 14 of your August issue 
which reads in part as follows—“Carroll 
also laid cornerstone for the Balto & Ohio 
Railroad.” This appears to be a common 
error and my only purpose in directing it 
to your attention is to set the record 
straight. This is not inspired by criticism 
but being a former officer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio and a Catholic I thought best to ex- 
plain it to prevent repetition and comments 
from other sources. 

Here is the straight of it. The Story Of 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 1827-1927, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


by Edward Hungerford, in volume one, 
chapter three, pages 37-38, reads in part 
as follows—“As a matter of precise fact, 
Mr. Carroll did not lay the corner stone. 
That privilege was reserved for the Masons; 
and he was not a Mason. But he was very 
much present at the great event and ac- 
tually took the spade and turned the first 
bit of soil for the new railroad. After which 
the Masonic lodges carried on with the 
ceremony.” 

Haroitp A. WILLIAMS 

Baltimore, Md. 


Please get straightened out about the Car- 
rolls! Charles Carroll, the Barrister, was 
not the signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, nor the cornerstone layer. This 
was Charles Carroll of Carrollton. He 
signed himself thusly to distinguish him- 
self from other members of the family by 
the same name. Apparently people had 
the same trouble then as JUBILEE! 

Ruts S. CLirrorp 

Baltimore, Md. 


@ According to the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, Charles Carroll of Carrollton’s 
“last public act was the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad on the 4th of July, 1828... 
he was the only surviving signer of the 
Declaration of Independence.”—Eb. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


Having followed with interest the long and 
informative controversy on art in your 
“Letters to the Editor” columns, I’m sure 
JUBILEE readers would be interested in a 
footnote to Oona Burke’s brief sketch of 
“Liturgical Reform in America” (August). 
This would call their attention to the 
Liturgical Arts Society, founded in 1928, 
whose quarterly Liturgical Arts is now in 
its twenty-seventh year of publication. 
The Liturgical Arts Society is an organi- 

zation working for the betterment of those 
arts which are an integral part of Catholic 
liturgy and culture. In view of this objec- 
tive, the Society places a particular em- 
phasis upon the proper planning of the 
House of God and on the integrity of the 
incidentals of liturgical worship and ob- 
servance of the rubrics. It is not, however, 
devoted to “arty” matters nor mere anti- 
quarian research nor rubrical niceties. The 
Society actively seeks to create a climate 
of understanding between patron (the 
Church) and artist, and to bridge the gap 
between commercialized art and individual 
creative work. 

(Dr.) Witt1am DunpHy 

President 

Liturgical Arts Society 


THE GANG 


Though I usually go to any extreme to 
avoid an argument, I felt compelled to 
tome to the defense of Mr. Riccio after 
reading Mr. Richard P. Smith’s criticism 
of his article entitled The Gang (June, 
1958) . 

Having been privileged to serve on the 
Board of a home for emotionally disturbed 






children, I have learned that the real juve- 
nile delinquent is often rejected by his 
family and thus is not capable of knowing 
the emotion of love or even of experiencing 
an internal emotional conflict. All his con- 
tacts with adults have been so frustrating 
that he has had to learn to rely on himself 
alone. When his need for love and under- 
standing is not fulfilled, he strikes out 
against society; in other words, he has 
external conflicts. 

I will grant Mr. Smith that there will 
always be a few Costellos and Lucianos; 
but is it not the fault of society that there 
has been such a tremendous increase in 
juvenile delinquency since World War II? 
Therefore, should not society try to rectify 
the situation, as Mr. Riccio suggests? 

Mrs. J. T. NEVELLE 
Burlington, Vt. 


JUBILEE 


I must profess the thrill with which I re- 
ceive JUBILEE each month. The Catholics of 
America are indebted to the editors for the 
intelligence, vision, zeal and technical skill 
which they demonstrate in the publication 
of JUBILEE, which combines all the attri- 
butes of Commonweal, Sign, Crosscurrents 
and Life! 

Surely JUBILEE’s impact will stimulate 
even greater ferment than is now evidenced 
in the United States. The presentation of 
our glorious heritage, the needs of today, 
and the implications of being a Christian 
are timely and forceful. May your work 
continue to flourish and sanctify. May thou- 
sands and thousands of Catholics shun a life 
of mediocrity and respond to Christ’s call to 
heroism—be it at home or in foreign lands! 

Jim Lams 
Bacalar, Mexico 


THE ALGERIAN TRAGEDY 

@ A credit was overlooked for THE 
ALGERIAN TRAGEDY, by Germaine Tillion 
in the August JUBILEE. It was translated 
from the French by Ronald Matthews 
and is copyright 1958 by the translator. 
—Eb. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Andrés Fernandez, S.J. Trans- 
lated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. One of 
the greatest of the lives of Christ ever pub- 
lished is now available in English. Beauti- 
fully designed and produced with abundant 
illustrations and maps. In slip case. $12.50 
Pre-publication price to October 31: $10.00 


THE FAMILY CLINIC 


A Book of Questions and Answers 
By John L. Thomas, S.J. Basing his 


material on actual case histories, the author 
offers expert advice on practical modern 
family and marriage problems. Father 
Thomas is also the author of The American 
Catholic Family and Marriage and Rhythm. 

Soon $3.50 


TO THE OTHER TOWNS 


A Life of Blessed Peter Favre, 
First Companion of St. Ignatius 


By William V. Bangert, S.J. A care- 
fully researched, full-scale biography of 
Blessed Peter—the first modern life avail- 
able in English. Soon $4.50 


YOUR OTHER SELF 


By Canon Jean Vieujean. Translated 
by Richard E. Cross. An appeal to all 
Christians to follow Christ’s command to 
love our neighbor as ourselves, this book 
suggests many methods of broadening our 
fraternal charity and love. $3.25 


RABBITS IN THE HAY 


By Jane Lane. The author of Thunder 
on St. Paul’s Day here reconstructs the 
Babington Plot, one of the most fascinating 
and most notorious frame-ugs in English 
history, aimed at Mary, Queen of Scots. A 
selection of the Thomas More Book Club. 
$3.50 


MY LADY MIRIAM 


By Mélanie Marnas. Translated and 
adapted by Rev. Sidney A. Raemers. The 
life of the Blessed Virgin Mary reverently 
told and brought into sharp relief against 
its historical background. $3.75 
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HOME OF HOPE 


A courageous Belgian woman 


aids hard-core refugees 


A few months ago, an astonished Belgian butcher found 
two unconscious, half-frozen men in a shipment of 
Yugoslavian beef. Revived at a Brussels hospital, Marko 
Silovic, 21, and Nikola Zupan, 23, told a story typical 
in all but its most bizarre details of the thousands of 
escapees who arrive in free Europe each month. 

The men, who had been assigned work in a 
slaughterhouse by the Communists, received a 48-hour 
ultimatum to join the party or face arrest. That night, they 
hid themselves between carcasses of beef and the 
refrigerator coils of a railroad car marked for export. 

For six days and nights, the two travelled, standing 
upright and sipping occasionally from a bottle of plum 
brandy (which doctors credit with saving their lives). 
After two weeks in the hospital, Silovic and Zupan were 
assigned to Brussels’ unusual Foyer des Refugies until 
their frostbite could be cured and they could find work 
and receive official refugee papers. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BETTY STATLER 


) Je ne crains pas ‘es Vents ni lesore gt 
r le Seigneur a bati la Maisol 


Two refugees pray at a small altar in the Foyer. Mlle. 
Fallon has dedicated the Foyer to the Blessed Virgin. 








The Director of the Foyer des Refugies is Marie Fallon ( seated ) who, with a nurse, Francoise Faren, is 
visiting a refugee couple from Russia in their room which they have filled with plants and small birds. 
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lhe Foyer was founded in 1954 mainly to provide a 
home for aged refugees who, because of wartime maiming 
or disease, had little hope of obtaining visas, finding 
work or living in anything but dismal refugee camps. A 
converted mansion facing a park on the outskirts of 
Brussels, the Foyer gives each of its seventy refugees a 
private room, three meals a day, a jar of jam and a pack 
of cigarettes each week, a glass of wine on Sundays and 
a kilo of sugar a month, plus five francs (about ten cents) 
a day spending money. Since many of the old refugees 
are diabetic, cardiac or tubercular cases, a doctor visits 
the Foyer twice a week and a nurse is on duty daily. The 
atmosphere of a private apartment house is maintained 
at the Foyer to contrast with the grim, impersonal 
barracks of the refugee camps. Although each refugee’s 
privacy is respected, there is much visiting back and forth 
in the rooms and the daily communal meal at noon is an 

converted mansion on occasion for friendly banter. 
jeapaei Aya Ranging in age from sixty to 84, the hard core 
refugees have been wandering from camp to camp all 


Foyer des Refugies. The j 
eptionist is a refugee over the world for the past thirty years. To them, the 


fom World War 1. Foyer is the only chance for a happy old age. The Foyer’s 


lermanent residents of the Foyer wait in the entrance lobby for 

he weekly distribution of clean linens. Many of the refugees 

ave wandered all over the world before coming to Belgium. Sickness 
disability prevents most of them from obtaining permanent visas. 
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M. Fati, a refugee from the Caucasus, is the Foyer’s only Moslem. Each day he collects rags on the streets of Brussels with F 
an old baby carriage in order to make pocket money. Mlle. Fallon worries about his funeral since there is no mosque in Belgium. @ 
John Iszak (RIGHT) waits in the infirmary for treatment. A Hungarian who fled to Austria when the Russians conquered his 
homeland, Iszak suffered wounds which have affected his brain, leaving him mal-coordinated and hardly able to speak. 


residents have come from Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Trieste and Hong Kong. Although sponsored and 
maintained by Catholics, there is complete religious 
freedom; many of the residents are Russian Orthodox 
and there is one Moslem. 

Besides the home for elderly refugees, the Foyer also 
maintains a receiving center for recent escapees and a 
social service division which has placed 450 refugees in 
jobs and housing around Brussels. 

“It is good to have the two together,” says Mlle. 
Marie Fallon, the Foyer’s director, “the young people 
have so much hope and enthusiasm that some of it 
spreads over to the old refugees who aren’t used to 
hoping.” 


Foundress, administrator, accountant, propagandist 
and sometime nurse at the Foyer, Mlle.-Fallon began 


Nurse Faren applies a dressing to the frostbitten foot of working with refugees during the war. After graduating 


Marko Silovic, a 21-year-old Yugoslavian who escaped by from a Belgian school of nursing and social work, she 
hiding in a refrigerator car with a friend. The Foyer will 


: S : ; organized assistance for bombed-out families. In 1944, 
care for him until he can work and receive official papers. 


during the see-saw battle for Belgium, Mlle. Fallon 

and three other Resistance workers were arrested 

by the Nazis for giving food and clothing to British 
and American, soldiers. After a forced march into Germany. 
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M. Fati, a refugee from the Caucasus, is the Foyer’s only Moslem. Each day he collects rags on the streets of Brussels with ; 
an old baby carriage in order to make pocket money. Mlle. Fallon worries about his funeral since there is no mosque in Belgium.” 
John Iszak (n1GHT) waits in the infirmary for treatment. A Hungarian who fled to Austria when the Russians conquered his 
homeland, Iszak suffered wounds which have affected his brain, leaving him mal-coordinated and hardly able to speak. 


residents have come from Russia, Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Trieste and Hong Kong. Although sponsored and 
maintained by Catholics, there is complete religious 
freedom; many of the residents are Russian Orthodox 
and there is one Moslem. 

Besides the home for elderly refugees, the Foyer also 
maintains a receiving center for recent escapees and a 
social service division which has placed 450 refugees in 
jobs and housing around Brussels. 

“It is good to have the two together,” says Mlle. 
Marie Fallon, the Foyer’s director, “the young people 
have so much hope and enthusiasm that some of it 
spreads over to the old refugees who aren’t used to 
hoping.” 

Foundress, administrator, accountant, propagandist 
and sometime nurse at the Foyer, Mlle.-Fallon began 

Nurse Faren applies a dressing to the frostbitten foot of working with refugees during the war. After graduating 


Marko Silovic, a 21-year-old Yugoslavian who escaped by from a Belgian school of nursing and social work, she 
hiding in a refrigerator car with a friend. The Foyer will 


6 organized assistance for bombed-out families. In 1944, 
care for him until he can work and receive official papers. g f I 


during the see-saw battle for Belgium, Mlle. Fallon 

and three other Resistance workers were arrested 

by the Nazis for giving food and clothing to British 
and American, soldiers. After a forced march into Germany, 
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she was put in a concentration camp from which 

she escaped during the closing months of the war. 
Concerned about the postwar lives of the prisoners, she 
organized Secours International in Belgium in 1947. In 
1954, the Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 

approached her with the idea of starting a home for 
elderly refugees, giving her $1,000 per person. Mlle. 
Fallon visited camps in Austria, Italy and Germany, 
selecting needy, deserving old people who she thought 
could live together congenially and who had been refused 
visas by every country. When the C.R.S. funds 

were depleted, Mlle. Fallon turned for help to Belgium’s 
Socialist government, which gives her a small allotment 
annually, and to private contributors. Deeply devoted to P. Reszafl is a one-armed White Russian 
the refugees, Mlle. Fallon visits them constantly. making refugee who lived in Yugoslavia for twenty 
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she was put in a concentration camp from which 

she escaped during the closing months of the war. 

Concerned about the postwar lives of the prisoners, she 

organized Secours International in Belgium in 1947. In 

1954, the Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 

approached her with the idea of starting a home for 

elderly refugees, giving her $1,000 per person. Mlle. 

Fallon visited camps in Austria, Italy and Germany, 

selecting needy, deserving old people who she thought 

could live together congenially and who had been refused 

visas by every country. When the C.R.S. funds 

were depleted, Mlle. Fallon turned for help to Belgium’s 

Socialist government, which gives her a small allotment 

annually, and to private contributors. Deeply devoted to P. Reszafl is a one-armed White Russian 

the refugees, Mlle. Fallon visits them constantly, making refugee who lived in Yugoslavia for twenty 

sure they are comfortable, cheering them up when they years until forced out by Tito. His 

are sad. Always worried about finances, Mlle. Fallon easiest pat aot scopemearteanete + 
an come to America. Although sponsored by the 

says, “It would be so awful to close the Foyer. For so Veiseis Vosndatisin: there tated 

many of the people it is their only chance for a lime 


likelihood he will be granted a visa because © 
before they die.” of his missing arm. 











Se BS 


General and Mrs. Abutkoff stand outside their room at the Foyer. Called the “most romantic couple” at the Foyer, Mr. Abutkoff 
was an officer in the White Russian army and Mrs. Abutkoff is a countess. They met in an Austrian DP camp and decided to 
marry because they couldn’t bear to part when Mr. Abutkoff was invited to come to the Foyer. With plants, bird cages and 
pictures, they have made their room the most attractive in the Foyer. 
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THE 


PRISONER’ 


STORY 1, covers w. sotines 


ALF of the 28 years of my life 
has been spent in prison, 
starting in the spring of 1944, with 
a petty robbery that netted five of 
us youngsters less than, $25 and 
cost my younger brother and me 
seven years in a state industrial 
school. I was fourteen then. My 
crimes started with burglary and 
wound up with convictions based 
on escape, auto larceny and for- 
gery. None of these crimes has in- 
volved any violence. 

We were a family of ten and my 
father was a commercial fisherman 
and a good provider when he 
wasn’t in bed with a bad heart. 
During his illnesses we could al- 
ways depend on county relief. In 
our small northern Wisconsin 
community, food and _ clothing 
were no great problem. The Fran- 
ciscan sisters who taught us held 
rummage sales regularly and for 
a few pennies we could always pick 
up a used pair of shoes, or a slight- 


ly torn jacket. The sisters often 
threw in extras without charge. 

Game was plentiful in the woods 
about us. On sleepless nights on a 
hard prison bed, I still can feel the . 
softness of crystal-like snowflakes 
falling and hear the crunching 
sound of it beneath my feet as I 
trekked from one rabbit snare to 
another. I relive the numerous 
duck shoots, hear the whirring 
sounds of pheasant breaking into 
flight. I can almost feel the gentle 
push of a 30-30 Winchester against 
my shoulder, and see an eight- 
point buck leaping high in the air 
and then down again, all thrash- 
ing, razor-sharp hoofs. A good rifle 
in the hands of a skilled hunter 
meant food on the table; and the 
sometimes treacherous, sometimes 
beautiful waters of Lake Superior 
provided trout, herring, white fish, 
bass and perch. 

Both the lake and forest were a 
challenge. Catching a large snow- 
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shoe hare in a crude trap or feel- 
ing the strike of a large trout are 
exciting moments. But nothing 
compares with bagging a black 
bear; fear knotted my stomach and 
my trigger finger cramped the first 
time a wounded and angry bear 
charged. Then there was skiing 
and ice skating. But somehow, all 
of these weren’t enough to keep 
me out of trouble. 

At twelve, I was perhaps as am- 
bitious and energetic as any other 
boy my age. In fact, I had energy 
to burn. Dad saw to it that I went 
to school, and whipped me every- 
time I missed it. Skipping church 
on Sunday or in the mornings be- 
fore school also meant a licking. 
But Dad, even though he was 
brought up a Catholic, never went 
to church or tried to set a good 
example for us. He gave me plenty 
of work to do whenever I appeared 
restless. In the evenings after 
school, I trudged off into the woods 
behind our eleven-room, white 
frame house. With a double-bit 
axe I would bring home a night’s 
supply of fire wood, even though 
the axe stood almost as high as 
myself and seemed twice as heavy. 

Our community .was largely pop- 
ulated with Indians; it was among 
them that we had to choose most of 
our companions. Dad strongly dis- 
liked them and forbade us to play 
with them. Every time we brought 
an Indian boy home, Dad found 
some way to insult and drive him 
away. I resented his attitude and 
in defiance started running the 
streets, risking the beating he 
would give me. 

Before long I acquired a reputa- 
tion as a tough kid. About that 
time my father became chief of 
police in our town. He soon found 
his hands full as complaints began 
to pour in against me and others 
in my gang. “You'll wind up in 
jail,” my father warned me. And 
though he had predicted where I 
would land, it must have been a 
shock for him to discover that in 
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the gang that robbed two filling 
stations in one night were two of 
his sons. 

Dad resigned from the force, but 
before he did he stood up in the 
courtroom and recommended that 
we be sent to the state industrial 
school until we were both 21. He 
told the judge that he had done 
his best as a father but that he was 
unable to handle me. When I 
listened to his words with hate 
beating in me like a drum, I 
thought to myself: had he ever 
tried to understand me or my 
needs? Had he ever shown any af- 
fection toward any of his chil- 
dren? I felt then that he had done 
very little. 

The judge granted the request. 
At fourteen, accompanied by my 
younger brother Art, I made my 
first trip to a corrective institution. 
Thus began my hatred for author- 
ity under a brutal system of physi- 
cal punishment. Dad went back to 
commercial fishing; eventually he 
managed to start up a small truck- 
ing business of his own, which he 
still operates. 

HAT FIRST STRETCH in an insti- 
p pemwiae was the worst. Night 
after night I buried my face in the 
pillow so that the other boys 
would not know I was crying my- 
self to sleep. The one memory that 
haunted me was my mother’s tear- 
streaked face in the window, as the 
sheriff drove us away to the indus- 
trial school. My days and nights 
were filled with an aching void, 
yet I didn’t know what it was I 
hungered for. I tried to unwind, 
but my tension only grew. 

The food at the school wasn’t 
bad. We slept in dormitories, some 
forty boys to a cottage. Most of us 
went to school half a day and 
worked the other half and on 
Saturday mornings at odd jobs; in 
the fields planting and harvesting 
crops for institutional use, shovel- 
ing coal from freight cars or clean- 
ing up the yard and cottages. The 
officers kept us busy, and were 


quick to punish us for any small 
infraction of rules. The feeling be- 
tween the boys who were there as 
prisoners and those who were sup- 
posed to help their rehabilitation 
was one of hostility. 

My brother Art felt the loneli- 
ness too. Although at thirteen, he 
was close to five feet, ten, it had 
been less than a year since he had 
stopped sucking his thumb. He 
stooped slightly when he walked 
and was shy, gentle and quiet. He 
seldom spoke up for himself, but 
always seemed to follow in my 
footsteps. He was released on pa- 
role after two years; it was twelve 
years ago that he left the institu- 
tion; I cried when he went. 

Art made good. At seventeen he 
joined the Navy and returned four 
years later with an honorable dis- 
charge, married an Indian girl and 
settled down to raising a family. | 
can never think of him without a 
warming of my heart. 

I was sixteen when Art left the 
institution and, feeling more lone- 
ly and uncertain than ever, I ran 
away but was caught. In the es- 
cape, another sixteen-year-old and 
I stole an automobile and tried to 
make it home for Christmas. In- 
stead of reaching home, we were 
captured and given an additional 
two-year sentence for auto larceny. 
For security reasons we were trans- 
ferred to the reformatory, arriving 
there in time for Christmas. I was 


locked up in a quarantine cell. I | 
was happy that Art was free on © 
parole, for he might have followed 7 


me into trouble again. 


Some of the guards at the re-_ 
formatory were near-sadists. They ~ 
wouldn’t let us talk in the cell 7 
blocks, dining hall, or at work. One 4 
hour each week—on Sunday after- ~ 


noons—was set aside for talking. 


We walked in a continuous circle, © 
surrounded by guards who made 


sure we did not stop. Whenever we 


stood still, it was compulsory to 4 


stand with our arms folded across 
our chests, heels together, and 
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head bowed. We had to stop and 
do this whenever visitors went 
through the buildings, and we 
didn’t dare look up. Sometimes we 
stood in line for hours; if we sepa- 
rated our heels or talked we often 
got a beating or solitary confine- 
ment with four ounces of dry 
bread once every 24 hours and all 
the water you could drink. There 
were many youngsters between the 
ages of sixteen and 25 who could 
not stand this treatment. They 
wound up in straight jackets; some 
attempted suicide and a few suc- 
ceeded. 

My mother wrote me nearly 
every week. I read into each one 
of her letters a promise of happi- 
ness with the family when I got 
home. I pictured it all in my mind. 
There would be love and affection 
and the understanding I felt was 
previously lacking. I also thought 
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I read forgiveness in her letters— 
but time proved that the message 
came from my mother alone. 

T Last I was released on pa- 
A role and returned home. I 
walked in the door with my heart 


beating hopefully. Dad, Mom, and 


Jerry, my youngest brother were 
all standing there in the kitchen. 
I could smell cabbage cooking on 
the stove. Mom was crying softly. 
Jerry’s grin spread from ear to ear. 
But Dad’s face held no welcome. 
“You’re not going to loaf around 
here,” he said harshly, “so you 
might as well get out and get a 
job.” Before I could answer, he 
went into his bedroom and 
slammed the door behind him. It 
would have hurt less if he had hit 
me with his fist. 

Then Mom’s arms were around 
me. Her cheek was wet when it 
touched mine. The countless times 
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I'd longed for her arms melted 
away in one embrace. I was home. 
I looked at Jerry, felt the warmth 
in his firm handshake and noted 
the gladness in his face. There was 
sympathy in his eyes, too. I had 
expected as much from him, but 
what counted was how Mom and 
Dad felt. Mom’s tears, her holding 
me close, her soft kiss, answered 
for her. I remembered only one 
other time when she had hugged 
and kissed me that way—the day 
the sheriff took us away. Though 
embarrassed by that sudden show 
of affection I clung to her. But 
there was pain in my heart. I want- 
ed my father’s love too. 

Before long I was sent to an- 
other town where, under the super- 
vision of my parole agent, I went 
to work in a canning factory. Two 
days later, overcome with loneli- 
ness, | ran away and went home. 
For this act I was recommitted to 
the reformatory as a parole viola- 
tor. 

It was 21 months before I re- 
turned home again. Neither a 
handshake nor a word of welcome 
greeted me. My father, who want- 
ed me out of the way so that I 
couldn’t hurt his name, and Moth- 
er, who thought if best for me, en- 
couraged me to jump parole and 
enlist in the Navy. In less than 
three months I was placed under 
arrest for fraudulent enlistment 
and was given an undesirable dis- 
charge from the Navy and went 
back to the reformatory for an- 
other 28 months as a parole viola- 
tor. 

The next time I was released, a 
job shoveling gravel ten hours a 
day seemed good to me. But it 
didn’t last long. A bitter misunder- 
standing with my parents led my 
younger brother Jerry and me to 
leave home. Resentful and defiant, 
Jerry and I embarked on a spree 
fimanced by forged checks that 
eventually landed us both in jail. 
When I heard that I'd probably 
get twenty years, I decided to try 








an escape with Jerry. We succeed- 
ed, but were captured two days 
later. Jerry went free on probation 
and made good. I was sentenced to 
seven years in the penitentiary. At 
that point I stopped living. My 
days had no purpose. My sleep 
brought only nightmares. ‘I felt 
numb, empty, hopeless. 

I was granted a parole when I 
was 23, after serving half my time. 
In a large midwestern city I got 
a job making shoe boxes at $41.00 
a week. I lived in a private home, 
in a tiny attic room, for $7.50 a 
week and was very much afraid. 
I ate in restaurants, cutting cor- 
ners so that I’d have enough to pay 
for my laundry, bus fare and other 
expenses. I never had enough for 
ball games and movies. So I kept 
pretty much to my room. I didn’t 
have any friends in the city. The 
only people I knew well enough 
to speak to were my employer, 
parole agent and landlady. So, 
even though I couldn’t afford it, I 
began drinking a little, to get away 
from the solitude and loneliness 
of that attic room. One night I was 
caught drinking beer, and sent 
back to prison again as a parole 
violator. 

At last, in 1955, I was free. At 
26 I had spent about 3,620 days 
of my life in penal institutions. 
The world had changed. But I had 
stood still. I was twenty the first 
time I ever rode in an elevator. I 
was 23 when I got my first job, 
rode in a street car or taxi; I didn’t 
know how to use a dial telephone 
until then, and I was as fascinated 
as a child about riding an escalator. 

I drove my first automobile 
when I was 26, guided by a pen- 
cilled diagram on how to shift 
gears. But I drove it through the 
heart of Minneapolis without inci- 
dent or fear. Though I am an avid 
football fan, I have never seen a 
professional or college game. You 
could probably call this a Delin- 
quent’s Scoreboard. 

When I was discharged in 1955, I 
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fell in love. I was afraid to tell my 
girl of my past record; I wanted 
to wait until I had proved my sin. 
cerity in going straight. The day 
before we were to be married, she 
left me. I had made the mistake 
one day of arguing with my sister. 
in-law. She accused me of trying 
to get her husband in trouble. She 
didn’t want him to associate with 
me because of my past record and 
she told my fiancée all about me. 

The next two months were a 
nightmare, an alcoholic labyrinth 
from which there seemed to be no 
escape. It started the day I was 
jilted. I left the house and went 
across the street to a bar. I meant 
only to have a few drinks to settle 
my nerves. When I awoke the next 
morning, I was told by one of my 
brothers that I had forged and 
cashed two checks the night be- 
fore. I immediately went to the 
first bartender to explain, and of- 
fered to make restitution later. He 
was angry and determined to send 
me to jail and wouldn’t listen to 
reason. It seemed like the whole 
world had suddenly turned against 
me. But with a few more drinks it 
really didn’t matter. And since I 
was already in trouble, I went 
right on forging checks and drink- 
ing. When the nightmare ended, 
I found myself in jail, awaiting 
trial for forgery in four states. I 
was given another seven year sen- 
tence. 

GAIN A STEEL DOOR slammed 
A shut behind me. The guard 
outside my cell said, “You'll never 
learn, will you?” It was a state- 
ment of fact and not a question and 
it cut me deeply. That night I lay 
awake listening to the muffled 
sounds in the next cell. There a 
sobbing nineteen-year-old was be- 
ginning to serve the first days of 
his first stretch. At his age, I had 
already served five years. 

I began to realize what I was 
doing to my life. I made up my 
mind then that every minute from 
now on was going to benefit me in 
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some way and help me to change. 
Alone in my cell, for fourteen to 
eighteen hours a day, I did a lot of 
serious thinking. Was I going to 
spend all of my life this way, in 
and out of prison? I asked myself 
alot of questions and it seemed as 
though I were just another misfit; 
a human being without a goal in 
life. I began to wonder too about 
death—what would happen to me 
after life was ended? The world 
and worldly things lost the mean- 
ing and value they had always 
held for me. 

One gloomy winter afternoon, I 
came face to face with a tall figure 
clothed in black. It was the prison 
chaplain, Father Bernard E. Brug- 


man, who smiled at me. “Father,” 
I stammered, “I need help.” He 
took me to his office where we 
talked, mostly about my past. 
When he saw how much I needed 





help, he found work for me as 
clerk and sacristan. 

I took the job uneasily. I was 
afraid to work around sacred 
things. What I feared most was 
laying out the Missal, vestments 
and other objects used at Mass. I 
would never go near the Chalice 
and even now, whenever I must 
get something out of the cabinet 
where it is kept, { am very care- 
ful not to let my hands touch it. 
The first time I handled the paten, 
missal stand, vestments and altar 
bells, I was afraid I might do some- 
thing to offend God and that He 
would punish me. Fortunately, 
Father Brugman understood my 
fears. I laid my problems square- 
ly before him. My early resent- 
ment of my father was brought 
out. He took the time and pa- 
tience to counsel me for hours. 
Slowly but surely I was able to 
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look ahead with more confidence 
than I had ever known. Encour- 
aged by my eagerness to become a 
good Catholic, Father Brugman 
taught me to pray and meditate. 
Often he knelt beside me. He 
taught me the importance of my 
faith and the necessity of loving 
God and relying on Him in all of 
life’s problems. This was the kind 
of interest that I had wanted for 
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many years. When he spoke to me 
his words were kind and inspiring. 
“You are typical of every young 
man or woman who changes from 
a life of sin to one of conformance 
with God’s Will,” he said. “But” 
he added, “you still have an uphill 
fight ahead of you.” 3 

I continued to approach the sac- 
raments regularly. Father Brug- 
man’s confidence in me grew, I felt 
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sure, and he seemed pleased with 
my progress. He guided me in the 
formation of a daily routine which 
eventually changed my entire out. 
look on life. 

In time, much of the fear and 
anxiety, the loneliness and self. 
pity decreased. In humility I could 
now bury my pride and.bare my 
soul to a priest, the representative 


of God, Whom I had never really 
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fnown. For the first time in my 
life I knew inner peace. The 
thought that I was at last striving 
to lead a decent kind of life filled 
me with joy. 

The road started to straighten 
out. Father Brugman gave me as 
my guide the words of St. Augus- 
tine: “Leave yesterday to God’s 
mercy, today to His Love, tomor- 
row to His providence.” 


I pray often now. Father Brug- 
man gave me the Roman breviary 
and taught me to say the Office in 
English. This takes about an hour 
and a half of each day—days now 
filled with things of God that I 
have learned to love. 

WOULD like to believe that be- 

cause of my faith, I was in- 
strumental in starting my parents 


back to church. It is wonderful to 


hear from them now, after so many 


years of indifference, and to have 


them write about the tiny church 
where they attend Mass each Sun- 
day. They have been doing this for 
quite some time, and it seems to 
have changed everything. Our re- 
lationship has turned from _ hos- 
tility and indifference to a truly 
Christian love. I wish it had been 
that way from the start. 














A CARDINAL CON 


At sundown one day last summer, a big black limousine 
slowly glided between dusty rows of palm-thatched wood. 
en shacks in Playita Cortada, a poor fishing village on the 
southern coast of Puerto Rico. Suddenly the calm was 
broken by fireworks and music as the sugar cane workers 
and fishermen (BELOW) welcomed Francis Cardinal 
Spellman of New York. It was the first time anyone so 
important as a Cardinal had come to the village and the 
first time in Puerto Rico’s 450-year history that a Cardinal 
would administer Confirmation. 

After leading His Eminence under an arch of palm 


fronds and native flowers, the exuberant villagers crowd. 


ed into their cement chapel (dedicated to St. Patrick) to 
watch him confirm 150 children, many of them infants, 
a Puerto Rican custom. Monsignor John Maguire, New 
York’s Chancellor and Vicar General, who assisted His 
Eminence, found informal Puerto Rican behaviour a great 
contrast to mainland confirmations. 
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The stop at Playita Cortada was part of Cardinal Spellman’s 


five-day tour of the island to inspect his special workshop for 


New York priests and nuns at the Catholic University of Puerto 
Rico (whose cornerstone hé laid ten years ago). Puerto Ricans 
now compose 25% of New York’s Catholic population and the 
Cardinal annually sends a number of priests to the island to 
learn the language and customs of the new migrants. During his 
stay, His Eminence delivered eight speeches (all in Spanish), 
visited Governor Luis Munoz Marin, gave a donation toward a 
six-million-dollar hospital in a San Juan suburb, dedicated a 
hospital in San German, visited Army and Navy installations, 
travelled by jeep to greet a National Guard unit camped in the 
mountains; later he spoke at Catholic University’s anniversary 
celebrations. 

Everywhere the Cardinal was thronged by enthusiastic 
Puerto Ricans; everywhere the Cardinal returned the senti- 
ments, remarking that it gave him great pleasure to be prelate 
of the largest Puerto Rican city in the world. 


His Eminence meets the chef after breakfast at the 
Island’s Catholic University anniversary celebrations. 
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CHARTRES 


DRAWINGS AND TEXT BY EMIL ANTONUCCI 


Of all the cathedrals of France, none 
gives so completely and intensely the 
sense of life in the Middle Ages as 
Chartres. 

To be in its presence is to know that 
that world was real and to feel, for a 
moment, part of that world. 

Nothing of Chartres gives more 
strongly this quality than the stone 
figures that line its facades. Each of 
them is done with the perfect fusion 
of a consummately realized style of 
stone carving with the personality of a 
human being, so that each figure 
presents not only the immediacy of life 
but expresses the timeless quality of 
human personality. These figures say 
that our bodies transcend what our 
eyes see of them. 

That every thing that lives and is 
embodies more than its appearance, is 
symbolic, was the great perception of 
the Middle Ages, and its supreme 
achievement in art. 

In these figures at Chartres, the most 
subtle and spiritual of our conceptions 
of personality, God, angels, saints, are 
given a human form that makes it 
possible to see with our eyes what we 
have only understood with our minds, 
that the symbol and the thing 
symbolized are one. 
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SILENCE/RELIGION 


Notes on two subjects of importance to parents and teachers 


HE SENSE OF MYSTERY is acquire@™more 
| through a respectful attitude than through 

reasoning, and by a sense of composure more 
than through formulas. In its symbolic language, the 
Bibie allows us to seize the reality of mystery by the 
experimental knowledge of darkness. Throughout 
the Exodus, the pillar of smoke manifests the pres- 
ence of God. In one of the most beautiful psalms, the 
one which begins with the exclamation “I love you, 
O Lord, my strength,” it is said that God makes the 
shadows his retreat and his tent. He hides himself 
so as not to dazzle us. 

x * * * 
The task of parents is relatively simple as long as it 
applies to the very first education of children: in 
this realm they are the only ones to decide. They al- 
ways do well if they translate their affection into re- 
respect for the fragile life which is so greatly de- 
pendent on them. This respect demands two things: 
regularity and silence. 
® Auditory silence: no shouts, no piercing cries; 
no noisy mechanical toys, and no noise-making ma- 
chines, bells, radios, autos, etc. 
> Tactile silence: no brusque and hasty gestures. 
> Visual silence: no glaring lights or disxying spec- 
tacles, no grotesque pictures. 
* * * * 
If everyone would become aware of the noise with 
which we are surrounded, and would attribute to it 
the nervous fatigue from which most of us suffer in 
the modern world, we would still not be paying 
enough attention to the disastrous effects of waves 
of light which shatter the nerves just as much as 
noise does. 
We think so little about the silence of the eyes 

that we commit great errors in regard to it. We have 
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all seen sick people suffering from fatigue sitting up 






in a bed which faces directly onto a glaring win 
All sounds in the room are carefully muffled out, b 
light waves can be just as tiring for the eyes # 
sounds for the ears. a 

The stimulating effect of light is well known. i 
excites the activity of the eye, and doesn’t end w 
it has really fatigued it. Farmer’ put lamps in her 
houses to make the chickens lay all winter, and thus 
they violate the laws of nature. Teachers do the same 
thing with their students, making them do homework 
at night and robbing them of rest. 

* * * * 

I remember the case of a child two years old who was 
insupportable: nervous, agitated, always whimpering, 
who wouldn’t eat and couldn’t sleep. Her grand 
mother noticed that she was habitually left in her 
bed with picture books and a very bright light shin- 
ing into her eyes. It was enough to take away the 
lamp for the child to change completely and become 
calm. 


* * * * 


Silence of the eyes. Neither frenzy nor idleness. 

* * * * 
Calm activity which fixes the attention by keeping 
the hands at work: that is what is needed to give the 
child a sense of equilibrium. Give him what he needs 
for his own discoveries: a piece of wood, a cork, 4 
string, a box, a few household utensils. No store toys, 
and above all none which make a racket. Good sense 
is all they need to enjoy the things their mothers find 
about the house for them. 

* * * * 
But then the moment arrives when the child starts 
school. Sometimes it is very soon, often at three of 
four. At this point, many problems present thenr 
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selves to parents, and most are apparently insoluble. 
How can they resist the formidable power of the 
school where teachers tend to place great burdens on 
the shoulders of their pupils? Why wouldn’t they 
worry about the health of their children who gener- 
ally become overworked and undernourished from 
the day at school? And how can they help being 
haunted by the multitude of new things the child 
must learn? 

Still, cannot the family find within itself enough 
compensations to counterbalance the failings of the 
educational system? 

* * * * 
If the worst thing that happens to children in schools 
is fatigue, it is up to the family to counteract the 
pressure which causes it with its real opposite. The 
opposite is silence. 

Silence is not dumbness, not mutism, not tacitur- 
ity. It is one of the major sins of the school system 
to have confused these things and to have imposed 
a stony mutism while crying: silence! 

Mutism is oppression: silence is respect. Mutism 
stifles the word of the feeble and gives it to the 
strong; silence establishes a reciprocal exchange. 
Mutism chooses noise for its accompaniment; silence 
exorcises it. Silence excludes brutality, haste and 
vanity; that is why silence is the sovereign remedy 
against fatigue. 

After a deafening day at school how good it is to 
find a quiet home! And after being shouted at 
through the day by teachers, how good to find par- 
ents whose words are carefully chosen and whose 
voices are gentje. And after a quiet imposed by force, 
how good to have the free exchange of conversation 
in a gentle voice. And after the school-bench, torture 
to the spine, a soft rug on the floor to lie down on. 

* * * * 

Perhaps someday when struck by the number of ner- 
vous disorders due to fatigue in the schools, the 
Board of Education will decree the suppression of 
electric bells and will make obligatory the desonori- 
zation of classrooms, as well as the softening of 
lights. (Americans are all on a-bright-lights-for-the- 
children campaign.) But at the moment every family 
can do this much at home, and each can thus take 
care of his own children: each home could be for 
every child a place of refuge, a shelter, a place of si- 
lence and repose. 

Such a background, which doesn’t presuppose any 
luxury, is simply an invitation to silence: a counter- 
balance to the noise and glare of the schools. One 
must go further and see that the silence remains es- 
tablished in the child’s body itself. 

Physiological silence demands the exclusion of 
overstimulating foods and all those things which are 
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made for “fast energy” at the expense of vital r w give 
serves. I am talking of candy, soft drinks and cheg ie . 
cookies, for which we have a great liking. They make ihe pic! 


the children restless and incapable of settling back or wcordi 
being calm and attentive. we hay 
* * * * Virgin 


It is the mother’s duty to see that children get to bed pace t 
on time. If they have homework to do, let them do it the age 
in the morning. Nothing takes the place of the houn Christ 
of sleep before midnight. The normal schedule of ; » a 
child is that of the birds: it is in harmony with the” ‘ 
cosmic order. Artificial illumination, by prolongin es 
the day to the point of nervous exhaustion, intro. 
duces disorder in the functioning of both the bod Many « 
and the mind. the sig 
And what about the mind? What can we do »j"™ k 
clothe it with silence? How can we preserve it fron" 
the agitation which the school has stirred up under child 
the name of “wholesome competition.” nme, 
In this regard the parents’ attitude becomes a vital He pe 
factor. They can’t outlaw the system of marks, honor _ 
rolls and awards, but they can be disinterested in That's 
them. For that they must make an additional effort: But 
they must become interested in what the child ha f har 
learned. It is not having a good mark that counts; it} "Te 
is having learned something. And if instead of ask-§™Y°" 
ing, “What mark did you get?” parents would ask,y'*Y 
“What did you learn today?” they would contribute floor « 





a lot to the progress of their children and to their aed | 
balance. Christ 
this, 
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strictly forbid all kinds of religious bric-a-brac} a cus! 
and especially the kind of little pictures where] they « 
dolls dressed up like madonnas and angels amuse 
themselves with “Baby Jesus.” Instead, and at just] At th 
the right height for children’s eyes, we have a large} of Ch 
image of Christ in Majesty. (Since I couldn’t find} ing t 
any of these in the stores, the children and I make} death 
them of colored paper, following a model from one j and \ 
of the old cathedrals.) At the same time I explain to} sang 
them: “This is a picture of Jesus Christ in Heaven. j Frid: 
You know that He lived on earth before: that He] neve 
made Himself a little child: then He grew big and} sem 
strong and very handsome. He died on the cross, but } centr 
He came back to life. He went up to Heaven, and} natu 
now He is alive forever.” and 
The children’s reactions prove every time that} all n 
that is exactly the right way to do it. How could it] Ti 
be otherwise, since all we are doing is sticking to the the : 
traditional teaching of the Church? Among my lis ] and 
teners, large and small, there are some who have § Chri 
never heard a word about religion. It is importat! § the 


[ THE CHILDREN’S ROOMS and in class at school 14 when 
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‘Tike picture of Christ in glory there might be another 


«cording to the liturgical season. Here are the ones 
we have adopted for our classes: in Advent, the 
Virgin seated with empty hands; at Christmas we 
place the Child in her arms. At Epiphany, Jesus at 


.Sthe age of two, receiving the Magi. After Candlemas, 


le of a 


th the 


Christ the Good Shepherd. In Lent, Christ carrying 
His cross. At Easter, the Resurrection. After Ascen- 
ion, Christ in glory takes His place again at the 
enter of the panel until Advent. 

* * * * 
Many children are so frightened by the crucifix that 
the sight of it makes them very troubled. Some have 
een loosened the nails to take Christ down from the 


ome, assuring himself, “now that Jesus is in Heaven, 
He has no more trouble at all? And nobody bothers 
Him? And no one can do anything more to Him? 
That’s very good.” 

But we others, modern adults, from a long habit 
of hanging a crucifix no matter where, above doors 


.iwhere He is sure to be covered with dust without 
Jayone’s ever looking up at Him, at the end of a 


rosary attached to a belt where it knocks against the 
floor everytime we kneel, we have become very hard- 
med toward the place of the Crucified. The early 
Christians still were as sensitive as children about 
this. For the adoration of the cross, they would set it 
ma cushion (as we still do on Good Friday). My 
students took up this custom again: in their class 
when they wish to honor the Crucifix, they put it on 
acushion on top of a little stool in such a way that 
they can lean over and kiss the feet of the Crucified. 
* % * * 

At the threshold of a Christian education, the picture 
of Christ in glory is indispensable. Below it, accord- 
ing to an ancient custom, a jeweled cross recalls His 
death and His resurrection. “We adore Your cross 
and we sing your holy resurrection,” so says a verse 
sung every day in the Byzantine rite and on Good 
Friday in the Roman. In his heart the Christian 
Never separates the two memories. That is why it 
seems wiser to return to the tradition of the early 
centuries than to employ effigies which stem from a 
naturalistic nineteenth-century tradition, shocking 
and really frightening to children, and from which 
all memory of the resurrection is gone. 

The picture may be put at a corner of the room so 
the two converging walls narrow the field of vision 
and help concentrate the attention. At the feet of 
Christ, a candle and a Bible: that is all. Seated on 
the floor in the shadows one is well situated for a 
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time of silence. This silence which is impressive 
enough among little children, is even more so among 
the older girls who are at an age where they giggle 
over nothing or fall to laughing wildly. Head be- 
tween the hands, they do not budge. “What are they 
thinking of?” someone asked me. I don’t ask them. 
I can only say that when they get up they are serene 
and well disposed, calm and full of life. 
* * * * 

One can never stress too much the greatness of God, 
His omnipotence and His infinite mercy. For the 
child who suffers from being small the word “big” 
signifies all that is good. The notion of size is indis- 
pensable at the beginning to arrive at those of the 
transcendence and the immanence of God. 

To adore the greatness of God in whom we move 
and breathe and have our being is the best way to 
avoid the distortions of doctrine which are due main- 
ly to sentimental presentations of “Baby Jesus.” 
“Baby” Jesus was when he was a child; but he be- 
came an adult. (It is wrong to present Him as a kind 
of Peter Pan—a fictional character who refused to 
grow up.) The abasement that He underwent in the 
Incarnation is in the fact that He became a man, not 
that He became a child. And neither is He “little” in 
the tabernacle. 

* * * * 

A nurse once complained to me of a little girl whose 
grandmother she was taking care of. “This morning,” 
the nurse said, “the priest brought God to Nanna.” 
“Right here in the house?” said the little girl. “You 
mean God? I don’t believe it.” The child was right to 
be shocked: the nurse’s way of expressing herself had 
been extremely imprecise. God as God is everywhere: 
heaven and earth are in His hand like a grain on the 
scale of a balance (Wisdom 11.22). No one can en- 
close the Creator in material space. But Jesus Christ, 
His Son, became man; His glorified body is in 
Heaven: there He has His place and His dimensions, 
which are inconceivable to our intelligence bounded 
by the laws of material space. To the girl it would 
have been better to say: “Your grandmother received 
the bread of eternal life,” or “the Body of Jesus 
Christ,” but not by a too rapid simplification, “she 
received God.” It would have been better, too, to 
speak of the infinite work of God Who is very great 
and Who became man and Who gave us a bread of 
life which is His own Body. This is a mystery, which 
is to say a secret of God, which not even the wisest 
men understand because the secrets of God are too 
great for us. 

We must give truth to children, and condemn all 
false turns of language. Thus we may avoid the le- 
gitimate rebellion of good sense upon which faith 
may falter. — 





MUSIC 


KING DAVID OR TIN PAN ALLEY? 


Two new trends in religious music follow differing cultural patterns 


THE LAST TWO YEARS have witnessed 
two major developments in religious 
music, the first, perhaps, since 
“Mother Dear O Pray for Me” and 
“Goodnight, Sweet Jesus” were seri- 
ously accepted as complements to the 
liturgy of the Church. One develop- 
ment is European, the other Ameri- 
can; both summarize differing tradi- 
tions of culture and education and 
both have had amazing success. 
Though they both employ the vernac- 
ular, concept, tradition and _ taste 
make them mutually exclusive and a 
head-on collision may be inevitable; 
the result could be spiritually confus- 
ing for a number of young Catholics. 

The European development, a new 
way of singing the psalms and canti- 
cles, has its roots in the Church’s 
traditional approach to music, and 
springs from the work of the famous 
Ecole Biblique de Jerusalem, where a 
group of French exegetes have been 
working on both Old and New Testa- 
ments, aided by the latest discoveries 
in archeology and philology and the 
primitive literature, folklore and art 
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of the Near East. They have produced 
a French translation of the Holy 
Scriptures which, because of its schol- 
arship, imagination and good taste 
has been called “the world’s best 
Bible” (see JUBILEE, October, 1956). 
Of particular importance has been 
their work on the psalms: obscurities 
in the texts have been reduced and 
their meaning and significance have 
been enhanced with brilliant exegesis. 
Because of the current liturgical re- 
vival, it became clear to French 
churchmen that some means had to 
be found of bringing the psalms to 
the people. Attempts to set a vernacu- 
lar translation to the rigidly Latin 
rhythms of Gregorian psalmody had 
always been unsuccessful. So a few 
years ago a famous European musicol- 
ogist, the French Jesuit Father Joseph 
Gelineau, composed new settings for 
the vernacular psalms. The Gelineau 
psalmody, which is modal in charac- 
ter, is inspired by ancient Hebrew 
chants and folk music. It retains not 
only the direct, simple and concrete 
style of the psalms in the original 


Hebrew, but also their poetic rhythm: 
it is this rhythm which gives the 
psalms their musical originality and 
strength and accounts for their impact 
upon singer and listener alike. The 
Gelineau psalms became immediately 
popular and have now been adapted 
to many other languages, revolution- 
izing vernacular singing wherever 
they are used. Records of the French 
version have sold by the tens of thov- 
sands in Europe. (They are hard to 
come by in America but may be or- 
dered through the Catholic Record 
Shop of Westminster, Maryland.) 
In England the psalms were newly 
translated into contemporary, not 
archaic, English from the restored 
Hebrew text by a group of liturgists 
to fit the Gelineau psalmody, and 
some new antiphons were composed. 
Among the English liturgists were 
Clifford W. Howell, S.J., and Dom 
Gregory Murray, 0.S.B. The transla- 
tion is remarkable for its clarity and 
purity and its bold statement of pre- 
viously obscure passages. These psalm 
books—Twenty-four Psalms and 4 


In the Gelineau psalmody the rhythm of the verses is based in the regular 
recurrence of accented or stressed syllables (printed in bold type). The 
number of stresses in a given line is fixed, but the number of syllables 
between the stresses is variable and are sung with the natural rhythm of 
careful speech. Often a line begins with one or more introductory syllables 
before the first stress; if so, the preparatory bar at the beginning of 

every line is sung to the black notes. If there are no introductory 

syllables, the introductory bar is silent except for the accompaniment. The 
tempo of the antiphon is identical with that of the psalm. 
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Ps.22 MY SHEPHERD IS THE LORD 


Mode: Doh. Tonic : Eb. 
Verse: 34+ 24342 (+ 3 +2) 
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I . My _ shepherd is the Lord; there is nothing I shall want. 

2 He guides me a-long the right path; he is true to his mame. 

3 You have pre-pared a banquet for me in the sight of my _ foes. 

4 Sure - ly goodness and kindness shall follow me all the days of my life. 

5 To the Father and Son give glory, give glory to the Spirit. 
— = bo po = = $ 4 
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I Fresh and green are the pastures where he gives me re - pose. 

2 If I should walk in the valley of darkness no evil would I oe. 

3 My head you have a-nointed with oil; 

4 In the Lord’s own house shall I dwell f 

5 To God who is, who was, and who will be [ 
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I Near restful | waters he leads me, to re-vive my drooping spi - rit. 
2 You are there with your crook and your staff; with these you give me com - fort. 
3 my cup is_ ov-er-flow - ing. 
4 J for ev - er andev - er. 
5 J for ev - er andev - er. 


Antiphon 1 


Antiphon 2 


I 











My shep- herd is the Lord,  no-thingin-deed shall I want. 





A.G.M.° 











His good-ness shall fol-low me al- ways, to the end of my days. 














The Lord is my shepherd, nothing shallI want; he leadsmeby _ safe paths,nothing shall I fear. 
My shepherd is the Lord; 3 You have prepared a banquet for me 
there is nothing I shall want. in the sight of my foes. 
Fresh and green are the pastures My head you have anointed with oil ; 
where he gives me repose. my cup is overflowing. 
Near restful waters he leads me, 
to revive my drooping spirit. 4 Surely goodness and kindness shall follow me 


all the days of my life. 
In the Lord’s own house shall I dwell 


He guides me along the right path; for ever and ever. 

he is true to his name. 

If I should walk in the valley of darkness s To the Father and Son give glory, 

no evil would I fear. give glory to the Spirit. 

You are there with your crook and your staff ; To God who is, who was, and who will be 


with these you give me comfort. for ever and ever. 














Why Do We Tip Our Hat to a Priest 


(Holy Orders) 
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He is like Christ,and how do I know? Ho-ly Or-ders made him so. 
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God to com-fort us and lead us in a prayer. 
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Canticle and Thirty Psalms and Tu 
Canticles—published in England by 
the Grail, are now available through 
the Gregorian Institute of Americ, 
(2132 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo, 
Ohio, at $1.00 each). The English 
Grail recently recorded eight of the 
psalms (the record is also availabk 
through the Institute at $4.57; in 
November the Institute will releas 
its own two-record album, at $9.96, 
made by the Welsh Chorale). The 
Grail record, sung by children from 
a school in Somerset and monks from 
Downside Abbey, aided by profes. 
sional vocalists, makes immediately 
apparent the remarkable qualities of 
Father Gelineau’s melodies. Repeated 
hearings have a cumulatively favor. 
able effect, and the power, unique. 
ness—and simplicity—of his psalm. 
ody grow upon the listener: his 
rhythms, derived from those in which 
not only the Jews but the early 
Christians worshipped, are amazingly 
effective and the antiphons (such as 
the second one of Psalm 22) are of 
haunting and profound beauty. The 
psalms themselves, which have served 
the faithful for so many centuries, 
pierce directly into the heart of hu- 
man existence and give voice to man’s 
constant yearning to see God face to 
face. They are an unsurpassed means 
of both worship and of instruction in 
the most profound mysteries of our 
faith. Through them the corporate 
worship of the church becomes a fact, 
joining child and parent, layman and 
priest into Christ’s Body. 

The other venture into vernacular 
singing is completely different in 
both concept and execution. Several 
years ago, John Redmond, an Amer- 
ican composer with an _ imposing 
number of successful commercial 
songs to his credit (among them “I 
Let a Song Go Out of My Heart,” 
“Gaucho Serenade,” “The Irish Mam- 


Redmond’s melodies, based on the standard 32-bar structure 
of popular music, are catchy and hard to forget. His songbook, 
SEVEN SONGS ON THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS (the number at 

the left is one of them) is available from J. Fischer & 

Bro., Glen Rock, New Jersey, at 60¢; the copyright is held 
by the Religious Music Guild, Inc. 
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jo,” and “Christmas in Killarney”), 
proached a group of Catholic edu- 
gators with the proposal to put basic 
(atholic doctrine into the form of 
popular lyrics and music. A long- 
laying record, The Ten Command- 
nents—T he Seven Sacraments, com- 
prising eight tunes, was produced by 
Mr. Redmond with a group of profes- 
ionals and was immediately success- 
ful, perhaps even more than the Geli- 
yeau psalms. (The record—at $3.98 
-is available through the St. An- 
thony’s Guild, 508 Marshall St., Pat- 
ason, N.J.) Redmond’s songs, which 
ar the imprimatur, take a simple, 
lirect catechetical approach, painless- 
ly summarizing essential points of 
-Hdoctrine. So far, some 20,000 records 
have been sold and requests have 
‘Hien received from abroad for per- 
nission to translate the lyrics. Red- 
nond, incorporated as the Religious 
Music Guild, is an extremely modest 
yrson. He declines credit for his 
whievement and insists it belongs 
to the priests who have collaborated 
vith him. He has refused any profit 
fom his tunes, though he has re- 
ently decided that his rightful royal- 
‘Hlies should go to a worthy cause. 

The Redmond tunes are swingy, 
imple and syncopated. Musically 
they parallel current popular idiom, 
sich as the catchy love ballads and 
novelty numbers. On his record, Red- 
nond has employed the chimes, gur- 
sles and other effects of the whole- 
wme Guy Lombardo-Lawrence Welk 
whool of music, thereby underscor- 
ing his baptism of current American 
wing. An Arthur Godfrey arranger 
wored the tunes for the recording 
‘Bid Dolly Houston, a vocalist with 
the late Tommy Dorsey, has done a 
tmarkable job of imitating a boy 
“prano; she is accompanied by a 
girl trio plus a male quartet and an 
‘Borchestra. Praise has burgeoned un- 
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solicited. A Felician sister in Lodi, 
N.J., (to quote the record-jacket) has 
written: “When the children were 
halfway through a recitation of the 
Decalogue, I was pleasantly surprised 
to hear the class switch to the new 
[Redmond] version, and, in perfect 
harmony. Unbidden, they happily did 
an encore. Under my habit, my heart 
was swelling with gladness, and 
under my desk, my foot was tapping 
the beat.” Innumerable other sisters 
have given unqualified testimonials 
to the tunes. A cleric noted for his 
intellectual interests was approached 
with trepidation but he reportedly 
said, “The idea is as Protestant as 
hell but it’s got a ticket on it.” A bish- 
op cried with emotion when he heard 
the record and ordered song sheets 
for the children in his schools. Span- 
ish-speaking Puerto Rican children 
from New York’s public schools have 
been heard singing its lyrics in Eng- 
lish on the street. 

Criticism has been minor but out- 
spoken. One layman summed up the 
hard core of “ivory tower people” 
(as Redmond fans label his critics) 
by saying: “Too bad you can’t put 
an imprimatur on taste. If you don’t 
catch the words how do you know if 
they’re singing about love, bananas 
or the doggie in the window? I 
spanked my kids for bringing home 
this kind of music; what am I going 
to do when the sister gives it to 
them?” Another critic said: “I 
thought it was a parody. I get a cold 
chill when I hear that girl singing 
the words of consecration [on ‘The 
Living Christ’].” Despite such com- 
ments, the tunes continue to grow in 
popularity. Redmond and the educa- 
tors he works with have just finished 
a second record, on the Creed. It in- 
cludes a jazzy tune which a former 
partner thought resembled the fam- 
ous Exercises of St. Ignatius and—to 


quote a Religious Music Guild pub- 
licity sheet—is “directed at little 
eyes, little ears, lips, hands and so on. 
The lively song does such a wonder- 
ful job of bringing the profound spir- 
itual insights of Ignatius Loyola 
down to a child’s level of comprehen- 
sion without loss of meaning that four 
Jesuits who dropped in . . . to hear 
a pilot recording left kicking them- 
selves‘that they hadn’t thought of it.” 

Though originally intended for cat- 
echetical use, Redmond’s songs are 
now spreading into the church and 
are being sung at sacramental serv- 
ices. The diocese of Portland, Maine, 
uses “I’m a Soldier in Christ’s Army,” 
a rollicking march that on the record 
appears to begin in samba tempo, as 
a recessional at Confirmation and 
it has been reported that a few 
churches in other areas are singing 
some of the numbers at Mass. 

The Gelineau psalms as well as the 
Redmond songs are being used in 
Catholic schools, and more and more 
teachers are turning to one or the 
other. Both may soon be so ‘firmly 
entrenched that there will likely be 
a conflict of interests in the minds 
of young Catholics as they grow up. 
It hardly seems likely that children 
nourished on the Gelineau psalms, 
that is, on the living word of God, 
presented in a universally accepted 
means of expression, will easily be 
able to accept the differing set of 
values presented by light lyrics sung 
to Tin Pan Alley syncopation; or 
that youngsters for whom the synco- 
pated beat of American swing has 
been given a measure of piety, can 
take to the profound and musical 
poetry welling from the soul and 
heart of Israel, to whom the Lord 
spoke directly. It is this complete 
opposition of content, form and taste 
that poses a primary question that is 
unavoidable.—Cepric Moore 








BOOKS 


An unusual 


Russian novel 


cold war distortion abounds; we 

see very few things clearly and 
are denied the means to correct our 
errors. One effect of this has been to 
make us give excessive weight to 
whatever seems to promise truth ... 
or a reinforcement of our biases and 
expectations. Thus last year a Rus- 
sian novel about an inventor’s tri- 
umph over bureaucracy was extrav- 
agantly, and wishfully, hailed as a 
revelation of profound disturbances 
within Soviet society and even as a 
portent of approaching upheaval. A 
calmer perspective has allowed us to 
see that it was nothing of the kind, 
that it stemmed from a technical not 
a philosophic quarrel and that its 
criticisms were made from within, 
taking the Communist structure for 


[ THE STRANGE half-light of the 


granted, rather than questioning or 
trying to undermine it. 

Now another Russian novel has 
reached us, one for which even more 
is claimed. Doctor Zhivago, by Boris 
Pasternak (Pantheon, $5.00), has 
been described as a thorough indict- 
ment of the Communist state, as the 
first authentic work of literary art to 
come out of Russia since the Revolu- 
tion and as a masterpiece in its own 
right. Again the ballyhoo seems un- 
justified, though whatever scepticism 
we have carried over from the last 
experience dissolves in the face of 
this unusual document, whose most 
astonishing aspect is the fact that it 


Boris Pasternak, whose DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 
has been.published despite Soviet wishes. 
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NEW BOOKS 


from 


SHEED & WARD 


LATE DAWN 
by Elizabeth Vandon 


“Of all the modern conversion stories | have read this 
is the most moving . . . the significance of her story 
lies in the fact that she is a perfect representative of 
the modern intellectual.””—John Wu. $3.00 


FROM KARL MARX 
TO JESUS CHRIST 


by Ignace Lepp 


Father Lepp, now  well- 
known as a Christian exis- 
tentialist, became a Com- 
munist in his teens and rose 
high in the Party ranks. He 
makes the appeal of Com- 
munism to young intellec- 
tuals wonderfully clear — 
also the bitterness of dis- 
illusionment when it comes. 


$3.75 


A GUIDE TO 
THE CITY OF GOD 
by Marthinus Versfeld 


An excellent introduction to St. Augustine’s great book 
and the great mind that produced it. $3.00 


CATHOLICISM 


A Study of Dogma in Relation to 
the Corporate Destiny of Mankind 


by Henri de Lubac, S.J. 


A reprint of a great book on the relevance of Catholi- 
tism to modern world problems. $4.00 
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SAINTS 


AND SNAPDRAGONS 
by Lucile Hasley 


A new collection of her own particular kind of articles 
by the author of Reproachfully Yours. No one else has 
quite such a delectable recipe for serving good sense 
and nonsense on the same plate. This is a choice of 
the Thomas More Book Club and the Catholic Literary 
Foundation. $3.00 


GIBBON AND ROME 
by E. J. Oliver 


A biography of the odd little man who wrote The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Mr. Oliver finds 
much in him to admire, much to sympathize with and - 
a good deal to smile at. $3.50 


: ps 
Daily News some fifty years ago. wW 


This is their first appearance 35) 


in book form. $3.00 : 


LUNACY AND 
LETTERS 
by G. K. Chesterton 


Essays which seem oddly topical 
today—oddly, because they were 
originally written for the London 


A RETREAT FOR PRIESTS 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Reprint of g favorite. “A splendid book for priests 
and one that will prove profitable reading for the 
educated lay reader.’’—Worship. $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


The current number of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET contains John Wu’s 
review of Late Dawn in full. Other of the books above are reviewed by Philip 
Scharper, F. J. Sheed and Wilfrid Sheed. To get the Trumpet, free and postpaid, 


write to Juliet MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD 


OCTOBER, 1958 


New York 3 
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DOUBLEDAY 


IMAGE 
BOOKS 


6 4 
m7 8 new additions 








to the popular series 
“... making the world’s finest 


Catholic literature 
available to all” 


For a complete list of all 74 Image Books now avail- 


able, please consult your bookseller or write to: 
DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS 


575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





CHARACTERS OF THE 
REFORMATION 

Hilaire Belloc. Twenty-three brilliant 
profiles of key men and women of the 
Reformation present the heart of Bel- 
loc’s theories on this movement. 
(Orig. $3.50) 85¢ 


JESUS AND HIS TIMES 
Daniel-Rops. A distinguished and 
widely popular life of Christ which sets 
his personality and teaching against the 
background of the time. 

(Orig. $5.00) 2 volumes, each 95¢ 


FAITH AND FREEDOM 
Barbara Ward. A panoramic analysis 
of the foundations of Western society, 
the roots of its current problems and a 
program for solving them. 

(Orig. $5.00) 95¢ 
THE BELIEF 

OF CATHOLICS 

Ronald Knox. A brilliant restatement 
of the credentials and truths of Christi- 
anity by the priest the London Times 
called “one of the outstanding figures 
of his generation.” (Orig. $2.75) 75¢ 





THE QUIET LIGHT 

Louis de Wohl. A sweeping historical 
novel of the life and times of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, bringing the man, 
his era and his philosophy vividly to 
life. (Orig. $2.95) 95¢ 
ST. BENEDICT 

Abbot Justin McCann, O.S.B. A dis- 
tinguished modern disciple of St. Bene- 
dict recreates the life and teaching of 
this great and lovable Saint. ei 
(Revised Edition.) 85¢ 
GOD AND 
INTELLIGENCE IN 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
Fulton J. Sheen. A brilliant analysis of 
the modern flight from reason and how 
it has affected man’s ideas about God. 
Widely regarded as Bishop Sheen’s 
finest book. (Orig. $3.75) $1.25 


THE LITTLE FLOWERS 
OF ST. FRANCIS 

Raphael Brown has edited and trans- 
lated this definitive edition of a be- 
loved spiritual classic, containing 19 
chapters which have never before ap- 
peared in English. 
(An Image Original) 95¢ 





could have been written in Russia at 
all. 

Written in Russia, not published 
there. For the history of the manu- 
script of Doctor Zhivago is probably 
unparalleled in literature. It is quite 
likely the first major work to be pub- 
lished in translation before appearing 
in its original language, and to be 
issued by a foreign house before 
coming out in its native country. The 
reasons for this are clear. Forty years 
ago, Pasternak was one of Russia’s 
greatest young poets, a figure of in- 
ternational stature, but he has lived 
for decades in obscurity, surviving 
by some inexplicable dispensation. 
He wrote the book between 1948 and 
1953, and it was accepted by the 
Government-owned publishing house; 
but after a closer reading by the 
directors, and on orders from above, 
its publication was forbidden. Paster- 
nak had meanwhile sold the foreign 
rights to an Italian publisher, deliv- 
ering the manuscript to him. Despite 
heavy pressure from the Soviet gov- 
ernment, Doctor Zhivago was pub- 
lished in an Italian translation last 
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year and thus became available to 
the world. 

It is an interesting gift. Not really 
a novel but a loosely-structured prose 
work into which are poured narra- 
tive, poetry, philosophical exposition 
and history, it rises above politics 
and sociology, existing finally as a 
product of the imagination such as 
Russia has failed to bring forth in 
the forty years of her “experiment.” 
It is a lonely work which seems to 
have been written not only for what 
it contains but in order to stand forth 
by itself as a proof that imagination 
and creativity could not be extin- 
guished in Russia: a work designed 
to demonstrate that art may be 
still possible, an ordering of experi- 
ence to re-assert the persistence of 
man’s need for such ordering, and 
an exercise of individualism to pro- 
claim that the individual still dreams 
his unique dream even under the 
monolithic “norms” of totalitarian- 
ism. 


All this constitutes the book’s 


strength and its weakness too. For to. 


do what Pasternak has done—return 


to art in a society which has made 
art unrecognizable—exacts its tribute. 
The freedom of the imagination is 
forever running up against the lack 
of it outside; it has to keep estab- 
lishing itself, scooping out new hand- 
holds, like a man scaling a sheer 
smooth cliff. Thus the book often 
seems like a sketch for a work rather 
than the finished product. And its 
central idea or image—that of man 
trying to follow the promptings 
of the spirit in a society that has for- 
mally abolished spirit—suffers from 
a didactic element: the very idea of 
spirit has to be re-established before 
its vicissitudes and destiny may be 
unfolded. 

In the figure of Yurii Zhivago, 
Pasternak has created what is essen- 
tially a spiritual self-portrait. Zhivago 
is the orphaned son of a dissolute 
Russian millionaire, who is raised 
among intellectuals in pre-Revolu- 
tionary Moscow. He studies medicine 
but is also a poet and philosopher, 4 
humanist in the tradition of Goethe. 
From his writer-uncle Nikolai he ab- 
sorbs most of his values and beliefs. 
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G. B. Stern 


AND DID HE STOP 
AND SPEAK TO YOU 


G. B. Stern shares with us the good com- 
pany of the people she has loved and ad- 
mired: Msgr. Ronald Knox, Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, Pamela Frankau, and others. 


Ready $3.75 


William Ready 
THE POOR HATER 


Here is a powerful historical novel by a 
great new talent. A lyrical and violent tale 
of an Irishman who followed his dream of 
America to the bloody end. 


October 13 $4.50 


at all bookstores 





REGNERY where good books are a habit 


THE SUNDAY SERMONS 
of the GREAT FATHERS 


Translated & Edited 
by M. F. Toal, D.D. 


Now available for the first time in easy to 
use compact volumes, here are the sermons 
of the Great Fathers of the Church ar- 
ranged for each Sunday of the liturgical 
year. A work of “incomparable value.” 


Volume |! 

From the First Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
quagesima 

Hand Size $4.50 
Deluxe Edition $7.50 
Volume Ii 


From the First Sunday in Lent to the Sun- 
day After Ascension 


Hand Size $4.50 
Deluxe Edition $7.50 
Volume Ill 


To be published in the spring of 1959 


ST. THOMAS MILITARY AGADEMY LIBRAL) 
Si, PAUL, MINNESOTA 






William J. Young, S.J. 


FINDING GOD IN 
ALL THINGS 


Translated by Father Young for The 
Library of Living Catholic Thought, these 
essays are the work of several of today’s 
leading religious writers. This book is an 
invitation to the richer life of contempla- 
tive action as taught in Ignatian spiritu- 
ality. 


October 27 $4.50 


Rudolf Schwarz 
THE CHURCH INCARNATE 


In this book, the foremost contemporary 
Catholic architect discusses by text and 
illustration the “Sacred Function of Chris- 
tian Architecture.” 


Ready $7.50 


A limited edition 


fieuy REG NERY Compo 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





“How many things in the world de- 
serve our loyalty?” he had heard the 
uncle ask. “Very few indeed. I think 
one should be loyal to immortality, 
which is another word for life, a 
stronger word .. . One must be true 
to immortality—true to Christ!” 
He is strongly influenced by the 
uncle’s vague but powerful idea of 
Christianity, in which Christ is seen 
as the founder of the twin bases of 
modern idealism: the notion of free 
personality and of life as sacrifice. 
Together with his belief in art as a 
redemptive and fulfilling action, this 
metaphysical Christianity becomes 
Zhivago’s means of sustenance dur- 
ing the tormented years he is to pass 
through; at the same time they be- 
come the book’s prevailing argument, 
continually being sounded in the face 
of a deaf and hostile reality. 
Zhivago is no political conserva- 
tive. Along with almost every sensitive 
and thoughtful person in Russia, he 
welcomes the revolutionary changes, 
especially in the light of the horrors 
he has experienced as a surgeon at 


the front in World War I. He joins 
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enthusiastically in the program of 
the February Revolution, a_ time 
which he later remembers as one in 
which “a god had come down to 
earth from heaven.” The sense of 
change and risk and potentiality ex- 
hilarates him. “Russia,” he rhapso- 
dizes, in a passage reminiscent of 
Gogol or Dostoievsky, “incomparable 
mother; famed far and wide, mar- 
tyred, stubborn, extravagant, crazy, 
irresponsible, adored, Russia with her 
eternally splendid and disastrous and 
unpredictable adventures.” 

But with the Bolshevik accession to 
power Zhivago is quickly disillu- 
sioned. Life in Moscow becomes in- 
creasingly grim; physical harshness 
is made worse by the breakdown of 
intellectual standards. Every problem 
has been swept up into the deadly 
cloud of Communist rhetoric: “a tor- 
rent of words, superfluous, utterly 
false, murky, profoundly alien to life 
itself.” In an attempt at escape and 
renewal he takes his family to a re- 
mote spot in the Urals where he 
hopes to begin a new existence. 

But the Civil War breaks out and 


he is kidnapped by a band of White 
partisans who need a medical officer. 
For several years he travels with the 
group, witnessing the devastation and 
cruelties inflicted by each side upon 
the other, dismayed at the vision of 
Russia in animal torment,.an agony 
transcending political and social dif- 
ferences and in fact obliterating them. 

At length he escapes and makes his 
way back to the Urals. His family, he 
learns, has gone back to Moscow 
where their fate is uncertain; he him- 
self is in great danger because of his 
bourgeois background. Together with 
a woman he had known before, he 
begins a fugitive existence. 

. A combination of circumstances 
forces the couple to separate. In Mos- 
cow Zhivago finds that his family has 
been exiled, though for some reason 
he is spared persecution. But his will 
is broken, and his disgust insur- 
mountable. “It was the disease, the 
revolutionary madness of the age, 
that at heart everyone was different 
from his outward appearance and his 
words. No one had a clear conscience. 
Everyone could justifiably feel that 
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T H E A N G E L S by Pascal P. Parente, S.T.D. 


How many angels are there? What are their names? How do they communicate with 


one another? What is the function of a Guardian Angel? These and many other such 


questions are answered in this down-to-earth theological treatise. Just as each year 
science opens a little more widely the invisible natural world around us, so Father Parente 
discloses to us what revelation and theology tell us about the invisible world of angelic 
spirits—their power, dignity, value, and beauty. Persons worth reading about and know- 
ing about are the angels.—Rev. John Schroder, S.J., in The Bulletin. Price $3.00. Now 
available from your book store or direct from GRAIL PUBLICATIONS, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 











he was guilty, that he was a secret 
criminal, and undetected imposter.” 

He has given up medicine and 
spends his time writing poems and 
pamphlets. At the same time as he 
declines into a prematurely old man 
he slowly becomes transformed into 
an almost sacrificial figure whose ab- 
jectness is of the order of such wit- 
nesses as Benedict Joseph Labre. His 
death is itself a symbol: he succumbs 
to a heart attack in a crowded street- 
car whose occupants brutally ignore 
his sufferings. 

Into this bare narrative Pasternak 
incorporates a number of ideas whose 
effect is to serve as a far deeper 
indictment of the Communist system 
than his explicit comment. His char- 
acters’ lives and fates interweave con- 
tinually and the result of these chance 
encounters determines much of the 
history that is being made. It is as 
though by this device he is rebuking 
the Marxist theorists for their insist- 
ence that history results from orderly 
and predictable processes that can 
and in fact must be manipulated. 

Again, Pasternak’s political men 
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and women act from what are usual- 
ly personal motives, hiding their true 
reasons from themselves behind a 
mask of rhetoric and slogans. And 
finally, they act against a background 
of eternals, of nature in its imper- 
viousness to pamphleteering and its 
insistence on the continuity of life. 
“Reshaping life!” Zhivago says at 
one point. “People who can say that 
have never understood a thing about 
life— . . . They look on it as a lump 
of raw material that needs to be 
processed by them, to be ennobled 
by their touch. But life is never a 
material, a substance to be molded 
. . . Life is the principle of self- 
renewal, it is constantly renewing and 
remaking and changing and transfig- 
uring itself, it is infinitely beyond 
your or my obtuse theories about it.” 
N AN EPILOGUE which traces events 
I in Russia after Zhivago’s death 
at the end of the twenties—the 
revealing point is made that the suf- 
fering and sense of helplessness dur- 
ing the thirties were so great that the 
war came as a sort of blessing—Pas- 
ternak sums up what he has meant to 


offer his fellow men in the person of 
his strange hero, and through the 


example of having created him. Zhi- 


vago’s friends sit one night reading 
the book of poetry they have com- 
piled from what he left. The poems 
are on themes of love and peace and 
natural beauty, meditations on death 
and on Christ. Their effect, like that 
of Doctor Zhivago itself, upon us and 
upon Russians should they ever be 
permitted to read it, is one of muted 
encouragement—a reminder that such 
themes are enduring and a pledge 
that they will some day be restored 
to the full and free consciousness of 
men.—RICHARD GILMAN 

ALSO OF INTEREST 

THE ANCIENT LIBRARY OF QUAMRAM AND 
Mopern Bisticat Stupies, by Frank 
Moore Cross, Jr. (Doubleday, $4.50) 
and More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
by Millar Burrows (Viking, $6.50). 
Two more volumes on one of the most 
fascinating—and controversial—of re- 
cent archeological discoveries. Mr. 
Cross, who has worked on the Scrolls 
themselves, traces their history and an- 
alyzes their impact on _ present-day 
knowledge of the Bible and the early 
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burch. He regards them as a source JUBILEE’s 


historical information which can 
to broaden and correct our ideas. 
om this information he constructs a 
ture of origins of the “People of the 
wolls”: a turbulent scene of sects and 
litical groups maneuvering for posi- 
ms of power, of the usurpation of the 
ir of the High Priest and the pollu- 
n of the Sanctuary in Jerusalem. The 
vailing disorder caused the Essenes, 
they have been identified, to flee to 
ir desert community at Quamram. 
hat the Scrolls tell us of their activi- 
¢s there, Mr. Cross says, points to a 
ed for a revaluation of such areas of presents a 
Bible and the early Church as the 3 
nguage and concepts of St. John’s special feature 
spel and the eschatological perspec- 
of the early Church. In a post- 
ript, Mr. Cross discusses both the 
rolls.and the Essenes as links to 
imitive Christianity, another aspect of 
way in which the old faith was ful- 
lied by Christ. 
More Light on the Dead Sea Scrolls, = 
the successor to an earlier bestseller A Yr eproduction 


1 the discoveries. Dr. Burrows first 


es up the question of the “concern of the famous 
a confusion” that the finding of the “Black Virgin” 


molls caused among some Christians 
d then discusses them at length. In | of Montserrat 
ling with the attacks made on 
ristianity with the Scrolls as ammu- 
ition, Dr. Burrows convincingly shows 
em to be lacking in an understanding 
Christianity. To the contention that 
Uhristianity is now shown to have 
iginated, not in a series of unique 
nts caused by a supernatural inter- 
tion, but by a process of social evo- 
ion,” he replies that while Christian- 
indeed grew up on Judaic ideas and 
stoms and inherited many character- 
tics of Judaism, this does not prove 
at it is merely another in a series of 
ligions. For the reality of Christianity 
not to be found in what it borrowed, 
i “nothing in the Dead Sea Scrolls 


icerning the person and work of the Height: 10 inches Made of composition wood, painted 
ucher of righteousness or any of the in gold, black, red and white PRICE: $25 
mpected messianic figures presents any 
treat to the uniqueness of Christ’.” 
le attack from social evolution, as 
ll as the other questions raised by 
Scrolls, are, Burrows says, based on 
confusion. The Scrolls are not in con- 
tt with early Christianity, but are 
imply another form of Christianity’s 
‘kground, he emphasizes. There fol- 
$a general as well as minute analy- 
sof the texts, incorporating the theo- 
sand interpretations of other scholars 
t remaining pleasantly free of foot- 
—Puiie GREEN 
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JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


(0 Enclosed is $25 for the statue of 
Our Lady of Montserrat 
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A Matter oF Lire ano Deatu, by Her- 
bert Bailey (Putnam, $4.95), is sub- 
titled “The Incredible Story of Krebi- 
ozen.” Krebiozen is an alleged cancer- 
killing drug which received some super- 
heated, and premature, publicity in 
1951, although its formula was kept 
secret at the time by its Yugoslav 
physician-discoverer. When it was later 
tried out by other scientists it was 
found to be of little or no value. Mr. 
Bailey, a reporter with an extreme 
case of wishful thinking, has written a 
scathing, one-sided attack on all the 
doctors and scientists who refuse to 
endorse Krebiozen and insinuates that 
they are members of a_ conspiracy 
against his hero. The presentation of 
his case, however, suffers from bad- 
tempered juvenility and is significantly 
lacking in detail (nowhere, for exam- 
ple, does he mention the route of in- 
jection—intravenous, intramuscular or 
directly into the tumor). To allege that 
all but a small number of doctors are 
opposed to curing cancer is, to say the 
least, irresponsible; falsely to raise the 
hopes of cancer victims is even worse. 


Tue SoutHern Heritace, by James 
McBride Dabbs (Knopf, $4.00), is a 
closely-reasoned investigation of South- 
ern race relations by a Southerner and 
president of the Southern Regional 
Council» Never has the case against inte- 
gration been quite so convincingly pre- 
sented; but then with eloquent (if 
drawling) rhetoric, Mr. Dabbs takes 
the segregationists’ arguments and dev- 
astates them with a judicious selection 
of historical and economic facts. If the 
argument runs that segregation protects 
Southern traditions, Mr. Dabbs shows 
it destroying them; if the argument is 
for states’ rights, he shows segregation 
flouting them. By the end of Mr. Dabbs’ 
slow-moving kaleidoscope it becomes 
obvious that however appealing some 
segregationist goals may be—preserving 
folk ideals like hospitality, gentility and 
the feeling of belonging—the means 
chosen are irrevocably wrong. The posi- 
tion of the segregationists is practically 
and morally untenable. 


We Wuo Woutp Nor Kut, by Jim 
Peck (Lyle Stuart, $3.00) is the story 
of the author’s eighteen-year campaign 
for peace. A conscientious objector on 
humanitarian and political grounds 
during the second World War, Peck 
was sentenced to three years in Dan- 
bury Federal Prison. Together with 
other COQ’s, including a handful of 
Catholics, he carried out hunger strikes 
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to protest segregation in the prison 
dining hall, brutality by the guards 
and discriminatory parole regulations 
for CO’s (they had a choice of entering 
the army or working for $2.50 a month 
in a mental hospital.) 

After his release Peck wrote an ex- 
posé of preferential treatment given 
corporation executives guilty of having 
cheated the government by producing 
inferior equipment on army contracts 
(one of them was a Japanese agent). 
He also continued to work for peace 
and interracial justice by picketing 
atom bomb tests, defying Southern 
segregation laws and sneaking into the 
UN to distribute leaflets. Occasionally 
beaten by police, American Legion- 
naires or racists, Peck never retreated 
from his principles of non-violence. Re- 
cently he was a crew member of the 
ketch Golden Rule, which was pre- 
vented by the Coast Guard from mak- 
ing a protest voyage into the interna- 
tional waters used for atomic tests in 
the Pacific. 


THe Sons or Avrom, by Roger Ikor 
(Putnam’s Sons, $4.50) is a grandiose 
novel about three generations of Rus- 
sian Jewish emigrés living in Paris. 
It begins with 22-year-old Yankel 
Mykhanowitzki fleeing the Czar’s po- 
groms in 1898 and ends with the hero, 
aged and gently senile, established in 
a Paris suburb, surrounded by his 
children’s children. In between there 
are births and deaths, the struggle for 
growth and survival in an alien coun- 
try, two world wars and the Nazi 
scourge, all loosely connected by the 
general theme of the horrors of anti- 
Semitism. The author’s canvas is so 
broad that some of the numerous char- 
acters suffer a certain depersonaliza- 
tion, but the narrative pace is swift and 
the style smooth and colorful. 


Worps are Stones, by Carlo Levi 
(Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.75). 
Essays on the strange, harsh, beautiful 
island of Sicily. Levi has a strong ad- 
miration and sympathy for the ignorant, 
poverty-stricken peasants and _fisher- 
men who have been trapped for genera- 
tions in an oppressive and cruel feudal 
society but who are slowly awakening 
to the possibility of collective action 
against rapacious landlords, corrupt of- 
ficials and the brutal Mafia. His con- 
centration on misery and exploitation, 
however, makes his picture both unre- 
lieved and to some extent out-dated, 
while his impressionistic, highly sub- 
jective style may bore as often as it 


captivates. One passage typical of Sicily 
today is worth quoting; Levi is talkj 
about a street peddler selling pocke,. 
books. “Look,” he was saying, “they’ 
made of artificial leather, and _they'y 
got everything you want; they've gq 
two pockets. In this one you can py 
your small change, and your document 
and tickets and identity cards; and jy 
the other you can put your banknote, 
your ten and five thousand-lire notes— 
or if you haven’t got any, your thousan( 
lire notes; and if you haven’t got an 
of them, then you can put your land. 





lord’s letters into it, your expulsionf 


orders, your IOU’s, the accounts of 
what you owe the Sila Company; and 
if you haven’t got them either, then you 
can put your despair into it, and mine 
too. Look, they’re only one hundred lire: 
and all lined with silk.” 


THE ORDEAL OF THE CAPTIVE Nations, 
by Hawthorne Daniel (Doubleday, 
$4.50). An account of the tragic history 
of the countries of Europe that have 
been the victims of aggression or sub 
version during the last decades. The 
list includes Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Balkan states, Yugoslavia 
and the Baltic nations. Many of them, 
after serving as pawns in European 
power struggles, were overrun first by 
Nazi Germany and later by Russia; 
others succumbed to internal Commu 
nist pressure. Mr. Daniel has to spread 
himself a bit thin to give all his cour 
tries coverage, but he does a good job 
of detailing the unpleasant facts. 


Byzantine Missa, by Rev. Josepli 





a 





Raya and José de Vinck (St. George's 
R.C. Byzantine Church, $8.00). An 
English missal for Sundays and feas 
days, prepared by a Melkite priest and 
a Latin-rite layman. The missal is de 
signed for Oriental-rite Catholics whos 
church is quietly adopting the vernact: 
lar for the Liturgy (the younger ge? 
eration of Byzantines is by and larg 
ignorant of its ancestral languages); 
Besides the Divine Liturgy or Mass, the 
missal includes numerous Byzantine o 
fices, plus extra-liturgical features such 
as the Rosary, Way of the Cross, elt 
Throughout it runs the profound bea 
ty and poetry of the Byzantine rite 
(Sundays bear such titles as “Sunday 
of the Paralytic,” etc.) Its calendal 
(which begins September 1) is ¢@ 

posed of saints little known in the West 
—those of the Old Testament and maiyj 
venerable personages with such titles # 
“the holy and blessed Maximus of Mes 
cow, a fool for the sake of Christ 
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UBILEE adds color, facts, 
sackground to any classroom 


COMMENTS ABOUT JUBILEE 


“JUBILEE fits my teaching program as though it were 
hand-tailored. No need to urge my pupils to read 





via: it... they love its clear, dramatic presentation 
=m of Catholic life and doctrine .. . the way it respects 
read their intelligence.” 


“Informative, inspiring, lucid and full of visual 
delights .. . that’s JUBILEE! I can’t tell you how 
helpful it’s been in our school. We use it not 


job 





sephi only in religion classes, but also in social science, 

rge's art and literature courses. Incidentally, 

An your special classroom rates are a big help.” 

feas 

and “Your articles are invaluable material for essay 

de assignments, debates, panel discussions and speeches. 


I don’t know of another magazine which gives such 
thorough backgrounding in so easily available and 
stimulating a form.” 










uring the coming year svuBILEE will on political, social and cultural 
udgcontinue to range widely over the events. 

“ivhole Catholic scene, past and EEL epee eer 
iepptesent. Scheduled for the coming for Fuster snfoveaittels itd order forms, write 
‘“quonths are more of susitee’s noted tein 

icles on the liturgy and the Old The School Plan Director 
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WHAT IS A CHRISTMAS CARD? 


It should be an expression of joy shared—the unbounded joy 
that the Church manifests in her Advent and Christmas 
worship of Christ—caught up by all her members and 
shared with one another, 


ARE SUCH CARDS AVAILABLE? 


Yes. The Monks of St. Meinrad Archabbey have combined 
artistic skill with their knowledge of the liturgy's inner beauty 
to design for you a selection of Christmas greeting cards 
you'll be happy to send, and your friends happy to receive. 


WRITE FOR descriptive brochure: Grail Publications, St. Meinrad, Ind. 











SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M., B.F.A. 


The School of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is one mile west of 
the University of Notre Dame. 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national accredita- 
tion. e fessional i for dici law, social 
service. Elementary and secondary teacher education; 
art, music, home economics education. 200-acre campus 
= foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 














From Kart Marx To Jesus Curist, by 
Ignace Lepp, O.P. (Sheed & Ward, 
$3.75). An account of his conversion 
by a prolific writer (the book is his 
26th) with an interesting past. Born 
into a middle-class Belgian family, 
Lepp was precociously literary—he 
published his first novel at sixteen. 
When he read Gorki’s Mother about 
this time he became a militant Commu- 
nist on the spot. He spent ten years in 
the Party, then in 1935 a visit to Russia 
brought him his first doubts, which 
rapidly accelerated as he reflected on 
Russian cruelty, super-nationalism and 
treachery to the principles of revolu- 
tion. A year of groping followed, until 
a chance meeting with a Jesuit (un- 
named) began his process of conver- 
sion. The meetings went on for six 
months, at the end of which Lepp was 
baptized. Five years later he was or- 
dained a Dominican priest. 

Father Lepp discusses his life in 
terms of its unity, which he calls “chas- 
ing the Absolute.” As a young Com- 
munist he found intensity and a kind 
of human truth. In tracing the struc- 
ture of Communist philosophy, he out- 
lines the nature of the attraction it held 
for him and so many others. Both this 
section and the rest of his autobiogra- 





MARYGROVE 
COLLEGE 


for 


an education that is 


EDUCATION 


a Catholic education that is 


CATHOLIC 


Address: The Registrar 
Detroit 21, Michigan 














DUNBARTON COLLEGE 
OF HOLY CROSS 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


A four-year college conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross. 


ADDRESS: BOX 518 
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phy are written with economy and a 
gringent avoidance of sentimentality; 
in fact, the stringency is so great— 
Father Lepp seems interested in his life 
predominantly as a lesson—that the 
book while remaining clear, wise and 
precise yet tends to lack richness and 
depth.—Davin CHANDLER 


TEMPORAL AND ETERNAL, by Charles 
Péguy, translated by Alexander Dru 
(Harper, $3.50). Another in what is 
shaping up as an admirable series of 
English editions of Péguy’s work. The 
book contains two long essays, Notre 
Jeunesse and Clio I. Both of them re- 
flect Péguy’s characteristic preoccupa- 
tions: with the relation between culture 
and mystery, the City of Man and the 
City of God, with justice, politics and 
liberty. The first is centered around the 
Dreyfus case, in which Péguy played 
a formidable role. He discusses the af- 
fair from the standpoints of its mystical 
meaning and its temporal meaning for 
France and makes a passionate indict- 
ment of the selfishness and cowardice 
that marked so many of the partici- 
pants, especially the enemies of Drey- 


fus. Clio I is a meditation by the God-. 


dess of History on secularization, end- 
ing with a vigorous plea for the con- 
version of Christians to the faith they 
claim to believe in. Both essays reafirm 
the power and prophetic insight that 
made Péguy the single most effective 
agent of French Catholic renewal. 


Tae Brste (Hawthorn Books, $27.95 
and $57.50, depending on binding). A 
large family bible (called the “Catholic 
Bible in the St. Peter’s Edition” by the 
publishers) which is an impressive 
marriage of good printing craftsman- 
ship and astute scholarship, and is a 
far better bargain than other bibles in 
the same price range. The book is the 
work of a team of British and Ameri- 
can scholars and craftsmen. Excellent- 
ly printed and illustrated (it has drawn 
its pictures from the greatest period of 
Western art), it has fine maps, a family 
record section, essays on text and com- 
prehension, etc. For the Old Testa- 
ment it uses the Douai-Challoner text, 
for the Psalms and the New Testament 
the able but little-known Westminster 
translation produced in the period from 
1913 to 1935 by a group of English 
scholars under the supervision of Fr. 
Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. The much-ma- 
ligned Douai text, with the aid of large 
teadable type, and some very good 
hotes, seems to take on new life here, 
while the Westminster text resembling 
the Douai in spirit and choice of lan- 
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CSC 


| olleges 


and Universities Conducted 
by 


The Holy Cross Fathers | 
and Brothers (C.S.C.) 


KING’S COLLEGE, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
(Men) Liberal Arts, Science, Pre-Medical, Business Admin- 
istration, Pre-Engineering, Teacher Training. 


ST. EDWARD’S UNIVERSITY, Austin, Texas 


(Men) Liberal Arts, Science, Business, Engineering, Pre- 
Medical, Teacher Training. 


STONEHILL COLLEGE, North Easton, Mass. 
(Coeducational) Liberal Arts, Science, Business Administra- 
tion, Pre-Medical, Teacher Training. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame, Ind. 


(Men) Liberal Arts, Science, Commerce, Engineering, Grad- 
uate Arts and Science, Law. 


UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND, Portland 3, Oregon 
(Coeducational ) Liberal Arts, Science, Business Administra- 
tion, Nursing, Music, Engineering, Library Science, Pre- 
Medical, Teacher Training, Graduate Arts. 


* 


For FuRTHER INFORMATION 
address 
THE DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 

























CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 
from 
CONCEPTION 
ABBEY 
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CHRISTIAN — MODERN 


See them at your local Catholic bookstore, 
or write for free illustrated folders and im- 
printing information. Box of 20 designs: $2.00. 


CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 
BENEDICTINE MONASTERY 
CONCEPTION, MISSOURI 
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CHRISTMAS CAROS 





1958 ORIGINALS BY 
XAVIER ART DEPARTMENT 


4a 


. .. @ middle course between 
excessive realism and exagger- 
ated symbolism. . .” 


—Mediator Dei 


12 assorted designs, with 
envelopes, $1 
(Please add 10¢ for mailing.) 


Illustrative folder sent on request 


Special rates for quantity resale 


XAVIER -UNIVERSITY 
CHRISTMAS CARD DEPT. 
New Orleans 25, Lovisiana 











1959 


CHURCH 


@ DESK (5%” x 8%”) 


Spiral bound; illustrated in 
2 colors. Suitable gift for 
use in rectory, school, home 
or office. 


$1.25 (plus 15¢ mailing) 





Sample sheet on request. 


@ BOOKLET (3%” x 4%”) purse or missal size. 
Ideal Christmas card for year round use. 
25¢ each. (Mails first class at 4¢) 


Order from ANN H. GRILL 
6332 N. Magnolia, Chicago 40 
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guage is actually superior to it in clari- 
ty of expression. 


Late Dawn, by Elizabeth Vandon 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) is a racy 
conversion story by an English artist 
who shot just about par for the current 
bohemian course. Seduced by a doctor 
who had made her dependent on mor- 
phine, the young girl went through a 
terrible bout of loneliness and despair, 
before turning to a long course of 
psychoanalysis for help. Led through 
her art to the need for some kind of 
all-encompassing concept of Beauty or 
Cosmic Design that would be ultimate 
and never-ending, she was somewhat 
content with a self-created religion un- 
til she took a painting tour to a primi- 
tive section of Ireland. The simple 
townspeople seemed to move in an at- 
mosphere of peace and the girl was led 
to investigate its sources. From there on 
the cards are stacked for conversion. 


THe ANGELS, by Pascal P. Parente 
(Grail, $3.00). A treatise on the angels 
as guides and protectors who pray for 
man and are concerned with his salva- 
tion. Scripture and tradition, and the 
writings of the Fathers and the saints af- 
firm the power, dignity and beauty of the 
Nine Choirs, and of the role they play 
in heaven and on earth (St. Paul 
required women to cover their heads 
in church “because of the angels”). 
Among the material Parente includes 
to illustrate his account are pages from 
the diary of St. Gemma (who was al- 
most constantly in the company of her 
angel), and the story of Tobias. 


THe Primacy or Love, by August 
Adam (Newman, $3.25) is a study of 
the place of chastity in traditional 
Catholic morality and of the damage 
done by heresies (Manicheanism and its 
offshoots, Puritanism and Jansenism) 
which held the body in contempt and 
thereby led to a morbid preoccupation 
with sex. This distortion ultimately re- 
sulted in the identification of morality 
with chastity so that now, Dr. Adam 
points out, when a man is described as 
immoral he is usually taken to be un- 
chaste whereas he might well be a thief 
or slanderer, a proud or an unjust man. 
Dr. Adam goes on to show that the 
Church’s dogma on the hierarchy of 
virtues has remained unchanged—love 
is the supreme virtue—and comments 
succinctly that “chastity is precious 
only when it is an embodiment of love.” 


Tue ENemies oF Love, by Dom Aelred 
Watkin, O.S.B. (Kenedy, $3.00). A 


short, clear-headed study of love be. 
tween men and women as the most 
intimate expression of the life of Christ 
within them, and of the petty faults 
and weaknesses that constantly harass 
lovers. Jealousy, possessiveness, self. 
indulgence, anxiety and a sense of in. 
security are, Dom Aelred says, all 
rooted in selfishness. Whenever they 
triumph, people conclude that love has 
dried up and gone whereas actually it 
is merely trapped under a dead weight 
of egotism. The one thing that can keep 
love alive, vigorous and beautiful, he 
points out, is the steady, patient gift of 
self which demands nothing in return, 
Men and women must discipline them. 
selves, he adds, nourishing their love 
through the sacraments and prayer. 


THe Puerto Ricans, by Christopher 
Rand (Oxford, $3.75) is a collection 
of articles, originally appearing in The 
New Yorker magazine, about the re- 
cent influx of Puerto Ricans to this 
country. The result of a trip to Puerto 
Rico, frequent visits to the barrio, the 
Puerto Rican section of East Harlem, 
and interviews with politicians, social 
workers and priests, the book serves 
bare bones of facts with no informing 
point of view. The attempt at objectivity 
and the bon mots which mask such 
terrors as overpopulation and U.S. eco- 
nomic exploitation leave room for an- 
other book—perhaps one in which the 
villains are booed, heroes lauded, and 
something other than the weather ad- 
vanced as causes for social problems. 


Lunacy AND LETTERS, by G. K. Chester- 
ton (Sheed & Ward, $3.00). Light, 
bright essays by the 20th century’s 
most cheerful defender of the faith. 
Whether defending bores, attacking the 
practice in modern states of punish- 
ment without forgiveness, or putting in 
a good word for irreverence, Chesterton 
continually celebrates the conjunctive 


_wonder of being alive and Christian, 


rejoicing in the small things of the 
world whose beauty and mystery are 
hidden in the familiar. 


THE PREHISTORY OF EUROPEAN SOCIETY, 
by V. Gordon Childe (Pelican, 85¢). 
According to the late Dr. Childe, Ev- 
rope’s barbarians were the real progen- 
itors of Western civilization, a thesis 
which he demonstrates quite skillfully. 
The Asiatic states froze their great dis 
coveries, he says, so that it was only in 
the relatively free and mobile barbarian 
societies that such basic skills as writ- 
ing, metallurgy and mathematics, as well 
as trade and commerce, could arise. 
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Barbara Neustadt is a young American artist who has 
been widely exhibited in the U.S. For the last six years 
she has been specializing in print-making . . . Each of 
the above lithographs is printed in four colors and is 
limited to an edition of fifty copies. The price for each 
is $15. 
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3 for 10 


Poor odds at the 

track, but a sure bet 
for Christmas. 

If you have 

nagging worries about 
Christmas shopping, get 
off to a running start 
on a hot tip that 
always’ finishes far 
ahead of the field—it's 
JUBILEE’s annual parlay: 
three gift subscriptions 
for one ten dollar ticket. 
To spur you on 

we'll send a 

handsome gift card 

to each entry. 


To the editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Please enter the following gift subscriptions and send cards in my name. (RATES 
Three one-year gift subscriptions for $10. Additional subscriptions, $3 each. Sing 
subscription, $4. Add $1 for each foreign subscription; no extra charge fe 
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